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The following pages owe their origin to that 
disquieting something implanted in some young 
natures, which its possessor often wishes he were 
without, but which nothing, if not age, will stifle. 
The reader thinks he already sees what I mean, 
and wonders what my book can have to do with 
the grim monitor, conscience. No ; the thing I 
mean is without a name — such, after all, is the 
poverty of our language. But do we find it ex- 
pressed in that most subtle of languages, Greek } 
I doubt it ; though I must not be positive, for what 
irado'i of the soul did not the great Stagyrite know 
and treat of.^ To define it, then, if we cannot 
name it, it is that which modifies our enjoyment of 
what we see, if we are not enabled to be the means 
of others participating to some degree in that 
pleasure. 

I need hardly impress upon the reader the fact 
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of the following narrative having been written in 
haste. Proofs of it will, I fear, occur to him in 
every page, and the writing will be found to smack 
less ,of the " midnight-oil " than of the steamer and 
of the railway carriage. 

I desire to express my thanks to Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson, M.A., Dean of Balliol, and Mons. Ch. 
Guadelli, B.A., of Nice, for letters of introduction 
kindly furnished me for the journey. 
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CHAPTER I. 

*' At Last." A Peep at Paris. Chamb«^ry. A Savoyard Homestead. 
Mont Cenis Tunnel. Crossing the Border. Turin. Water versus 
Lemonade. 

It was at the early hour of four a.m., on the nth 
of December, 1880, that I embarked at Newhaven 
harbour on my first voyage across " the streak of 
silver sea." Perhaps that phrase, of illustrious 
parentage, is applicable strictly only to the actual 
Straits. But a graver impeachment of its propriety 
as applied to that part of the sea lying between us 
and Dieppe appeared to me, as I crossed it, the 
" choppy " character of the Channel, which hardly 
entitled it to any flattering encomiums, and which, 
I was told, it is very successful in sustaining. Of 
the pitching and rolling of the Marseilles on the 
occasion I cannot speak too highly. Being an in- 
different sailor, I was soon hors de combat. A con- 
versation which I had held with a French gentleman 
at the outset of the voyage had led me to anticipate 
a more cheerful state of things. Being asked by 
my vivacious fellow-passenger if I was familiar with 
the sea, I had to reply that my experience of it had 
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been confined exclusively to the Bristol Channel. 
" Ach ! the Brizdol Jannel," broke in my friend, " / 
have been to the Brizdol Jannel ;" and then followed 
the re-assuring statement that, if I was familiar 
with the Bristol Channel, I had nothing to fear from 
the " chopping " of any sea. No wonder, therefore, 
that, for me, even the Bay of Biscay for a time ceased 
to have its terrors. 

The situation that followed was not, however, all 
depression and discomfort. There was not wanting 
a cause for some elation of heart. There was the 
prospect of the speedy realisation of a long- 
cherished dream. It had been the desire of my 
youth to visit the shores that are of undying interest 
to every student of the ancient Classics, and that 
supreme moment had now arrived when that vision 
first bade fair to be accomplished. 

Of France, it is beside my purpose to write at any 
length. Of the three or four available routes to 
Paris, that by way of Dieppe had been represented 
to me as the one most replete with interest to the 
tourist, and therefore was selected. Nor had I 
reason to regret the choice. The ride through 
Normandy has certainly no scenes of mountain 
grandeur and sublimity to offer, and the country on 
either side would perhaps be described as, for the 
most part, level ; but the charms of its culture give 
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it a pleasing aspect, and relieve it from the charge 
of monotony. 

Paris detained me a few hours only. It was at 
Paris, the centre of mirth and gaiety, that I had my 
first experience of a Continental • Sunday. That 
experience was no shock to my religious suscepti- 
bilities : it was a grim verification of what I had 
already heard and read. 

I left Paris early on Monday morning, to resume 
my journey for the sunny south. After fifteen 
hours' weary and tedious travelling, my jaded spirits 
were gladdened by the sight of majestic mountains, 
which broke in abruptly upon the view. They could 
be no other than the far-famed Alps, and I knew 
that I was approaching the borders of Savoy. The 
country through which the railway winds its way 
from Bourg till it emerges into the plains of Lom- 
bardy is, on every side, of the most impressive de- 
scription. Growing impatient at the rapidity with 
which I was whirled through the air past scenes of 
unsurpassable loveliness, I quitted the train at the 
picturesque little town of Chamb^ry, and, having 
arranged my quarters at the homely Hdtel de 
PEtirope^ struck out for the adjacent hills. An 
attempt to scale the heights that hem in the town 
would have been, in my state of absolute inexpe- 
rience of Alpine climbing, a hazardous experiment. 
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I contented myself, therefore, with having attained 
such elevation as commanded a fair view of the 
surrounding district. The scenery around was 
romantic in the extreme. On every side stood hills 
of the most imposing grandeur, broken into every 
variety of form. Down in the valley nestled the 
grey old town of Chamb^ry, its aspect of quaint 
repose contrasting strikingly with the savageness of 
the hills imbedding it The sun had disappeared 
behind the hills when, satiated with the marvels of 
natural scenery on all sides, I began to retrace my 
steps towards the town. The gloom that set in was 
not, however, too great to admit of my gratifying 
one little curiosity before I should quit the neigh- 
bourhood of Chamb6ry, and resume my railway 
journey. That curiosity was a desire to see for 
myself a little of the domestic life of a Savoyard 
peasant and the interior of a Savoyard farmhouse. 
An opportunity for the inspection of the inner life 
of a farmhouse is never difficult to devise, so I 
adopted the ready and, I may say, conventional 
method — that is, I turned into the nearest cottage, 
and, drawing upon the miserable smattering of 
French at my command, asked the good people of 
the house if they sold fresh milk. "Oui, oui. 
Monsieur, oui, oui," was the reply given, with in- 
stinctive promptitude, by more than one individual. 
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I saw that I had fallen upon a hospitable and 
agreeable family. They not only gave me a bowl 
of milk, but declined to accept any payment for it. 
Monsieur would not hear of it. He was only too 
glad to oblige a passing traveller. Having thus 
obtained a preliminary insight into the temper of 
the people with whom I had to deal, I made bold 
to remain in the house longer than was necessary 
for the consumption of the milk, and, in my praise- 
worthy pursuit of knowledge, surveyed my sur- 
roundings well. On all sides were proofs of order 
and cleanliness. The arrangement of the interior, 
particularly as regards furniture, was in many 
respects different from that which prevails in an 
English farmhouse. There were pieces of furniture 
the use and function of which it baffled my utmost 
ingenuity to discover. They may have had to do 
with churning or some other farming operation of 
which I know very little. But having regard to 
the evcry-day uses of common life, some of the 
articles around me, the more I surveyed them, only 
mystified me the more. In its general features, 
however, the house presented a close resembla;ncc 
to any ordinary English farmhouse ; and, as primi- 
tiveness was the dominant characteristic, a closer 
similarity still to a Welsh one. The head of the 
house was a fair specimen of the typical Savoyard, 
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such as I had seen depicted, and wore the inevitable 
fur cap. The rest of the family, as far as my ob- 
servation went, comprised the dame and a daughter. 
They were both evidently in much nervous trepida- 
tion at their sudden visitation by a stranger and a 
foreigner, who, unwilling to interfere unduly long 
with the nerves of so generous a people, after two 
or three minutes took his departure. On my way 
back to Chamb^ry I encountered a procession of 
Roman Catholic students, numbering about a 
hundred and fifty. One of them lagged behind, 
intent upon what I took to be a breviary, which he 
was with difficulty trying to read in the waning 
sunlight. No doubt I acted rudely, but it was 
what I would not have done in my own country — 
that is, I interrupted the student in his studies, and 
inquired if there was a Roman Catholic seminary 
in the neighbourhood. He proved to have a fair 
knowledge of English, and volunteered much in- 
formation to me beyond the range of my inquiries. 
From him I learnt that Chambfery was an important 
religious centre, and contained a large establishment 
for the training of young men for the priesthood. 

The evening of my too brief stay at Chamb^ry 
was spent in sauntering idly about the town ; or 
rather not altogether idly, but with a definite 
purpose enough — to observe as much as I could, 
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in the short time at my disposal, the ways of " an 
interesting people." 

Early next morning I was again well on my 
journey in the direction of Turin, with heart elated 
at the prospect of the unrivalled scenery that I 
knew was yet in store for me. All the way to 
Modane I behaved like a refractory child, who will 
persist in peering out through the carriage window, 
in spite of parental behests. The views through- 
out, on either side, were impressively grand, and 
would be but justly described as terrific. The 
frequency of tunnels interfered greatly with their 
full enjoyment, and much taxed one's patience. 
In a few hours after leaving Chambery I was at the 
mouth of the great arch-tunnel, that of Mont Cenis, 
or, as I have heard it called with greater accuracy 
on the Continent, the tunnel of Mont Frejus, under 
which it really lies, whereas Mont Cenis is 
sixteen miles away. It is surprising at what little 
sacrifice of comfort the passage through the tunnel 
is accomplished. No greater uneasiness is expe- 
rienced than in travelling on the Underground 
Railway in London, though the velocity with 
which the train performs the latter part of the 
journey might disagreeably impress the nerves of 
sensitive ladies. 

Upon crossing the frontier we are at once 
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ushered upon new " sights and sounds " — not the 
Platonic sights of works of art and natural scener>', 
which latter remained the same for some distance 
bcj'ond, or the Platonic sounds of delicious music, 
but the more prosaic railway scenes and cries. 
The notice on the carriage door forbidding to 
smoke is no longer defense de fiimer^ but b yietato 
ilfiunare. Station is no longer gare^ but stasione, 
which, unlike the other, at once appeals to the 
Latin scholar. The railway official who pops in 
his head at intervals no longer asks us if we are 
all bound for ** Ttirin^ s'il voiis plaitl' but now for 
" TorinOy se vi placer- The man of a philological 
turn enters at once upon an entirely fresh field for 
the exercise of his faculties. To me it was an 
agreeably novel sensation — the transition in the 
twinkling of an eye from one country to another. 
Running down the declivity of the Alps, in two 
or three hours I was snugly ensconced in my 
hotel at Turin. When I say that there is an Hotel 
d'Angkterrc at Turin, it is needless to add that it 
was the one I selected. One is almost amused at 
the abundance of H6tcls d' Angleterre on the Con- 
tinent, and almost inclined to characterise the 
application of so taking a name as in the nature of 
\\ tlodgc. 1 presume it seldom fails of its effect in 
attracting the ICnglish tourist, especially if he be, 
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as I was, a raw and " untra veiled " one. For, apart 
from the very practical consideration that one is 
likely there, more than at any other hotel, to find an 
English waiter, one is also attracted to it in a great 
degree by sentiment ; for when the jaded traveller 
sees the welcome sign-board, he feels as if he had 
fallen in a strange land upon a friend and a brother. 
Now that I am fairly landed in Italy, I must act 
upon the precautionary advice of my kindly coun- 
sellors, from whom I have received most discrediting 
reports touching the qualities of Italian water. 
It is a severe trial of faith for me, who have been 
taught to believe that water is the best of all 
beverages, if not (with Pindar) the "best of all 
things," now to be told with emphasis by my guide- 
book and other authorities that I must on no 
account drink freely of Italian water. It therefore 
becomes a problem of some difficulty what, under 
the circumstances, to drink. Lemonade at once 
suggests itself as an agreeable substitute, and 
would be free from objection but for the outrageous 
price it fetches in Italy. One franc (or lira) and a 
half per bottle looks suspiciously like a swindle ; 
which, on the other hand (so I argue), is preferable, 
on the whole, to typhoid. Thus is the choice 
determined, and accordingly I submit to the 
swindling and go in for lemonade. 



7* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tttr»n fJtzrafAerutks, A Social XnisatKr CatheJrxI — Interestii^ 
kHk^ 'The Ttm/i'o I'aldcx. Turin L'nircr&ity. Miian Cathedra], 
f ir%l lmpfi»%»ons. ' ' TJU Last Sm/ptr." 

It wan in the face of some discouragement that I 
(\ccu\cd on a stay at Turin. Turin had been re- 
prc^Mjntcd to me as the least interesting of the 
Italian cities, and as possessing but few attractions 
for the tourist in the form of works of art or monu- 
ments of antiquity. When I make the humiliating 
confession that all I know about art is that I can 
tell a " Turner," and spot a " Whistler," the reader 
will not be surprised at my Stoic indifference as to 
whether or not Turin abounded in works of art. 
Notwithstanding the deficiency referred to, Turin 
has attractions of its own that should not be omitted 
by the passing traveller. He will be at once im- 
j)rcsscd by the great regularity of its construction. 
If he have the organ of locality but moderately 
developed, he will be surprised at the facility with 
which he finds his way about its wide and noble 
thoroughfares. Once he has well fixed in his mind 
the positions of the Piazzas del Castello and San 
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Carlo, his work is easy, and he will experience no 
further difficulty in finding his way about. What 
strikes the traveller on his first visit to an Italian 
town as most un-English and most novel to. his 
experience is, I suppose, a piazza, which is so 
essentially an Italian feature. The difference be- 
tween piazzas and our squares, with which they 
would be compared, is not insignificant, seeing that 
what constitutes the really distinctive character of 
the former, and gives them their un-English ap- 
pearance, is the line of arcades that encircles them, ^ 
and which is absent from our squares. Naturally, 
therefore, my first object, on this my first intro- 
duction to an Italian town, was to saunter about 
the Piazza del Castello, and enjoy to my heart's 
content the delightful novelty of the situation. 

It is not only in the effects of the architectural 
and aesthetic surroundings that a walk round a 
piazza differs from a stroll round, for instance, 
Trafalgar Square. The visitor will, at the very 
outset of his life in an Italian city, be particularly 
.struck by one point of disagreeble contrast, and will 
haveto submit to one evil to which, in so unmitigated 
a form, he will altogether have been unhabituated 
in England. It is the constant pestering to which 

' This, however, is not invariably present in a piazza. 
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he will be subjected at the hands of beggars and 
vendors of small wares. No sooner do they perceive 
him with a map or guide-book in his hand than, 
therefrom concluding that he is a ** freshman," and 
therefore gullible, they swoop down upon him like 
so many vultures. It is highly disagreeable work 
to have to shake off constantly these troublesome 
fellows. I can compare them to nothing for the 
persistency of their annoN^ance, except to their com- 
patriot mosquitoes, and it may fairly be questioned 
whether they are not the greater pest. To such a 
reception was I submitted on my first entn- into 
the Piazza del Castella 

As at Milan, Venice, and Italian to^xTis generally, 
so at Turin, the object of interest that seems to have 
a special and paramount claim upon the attention 
of the visitor is the Cathedral. The Ductuo of 
Turin certainh- vields in attraction to most of the 
Italian cathedrals, but is not the less on that ac- 
count deser\'ing of one's visit. In ih^Duomo there 
is one relic shown that would be interesting indeed, 
if sat:sfactor>' proof of its genuineness were forth- 
coming. It is alleged to be a portion of the shroud 
in which Joseph of Arimathaea enclosed the body 
of Christ Another part of it is at Rome One 
must be prepared to meet with much of this sort of 
thing in the course of a tour in Italy. It \ix)uld be 
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highly unwise to scoff at such relics that thus pretend 
to historical importance, sacred or profane, as though 
they were necessarily and as a matter of course im- 
postures. With no disposition here to moralise, I 
cannot avoid remarking that the attitude that should 
be assumed towards them should be one of indul- 
gence, and of a suspension of hasty judgment. 
Such has been the frame of mind that I have en- 
deavoured to preserve towards them, and I could 
not help indulging the wish, when inspecting such 
relics in the course of my tour, that their genuineness 
could be established upon incontrovertible grounds. 
The guide that conducted me round the Cathedral 
being entirely innocent of English, it became neces- 
sary for me to exert myself not a little in order to 
keep up even tolerably well with the several stages 
of his story. With the assistance of a certain 
amount of Latin, and certain Italian words and 
phrases that I had picked up in Baedeker's hand- 
book for the purpose, and, at moments of desperation, 
a recourse to what we vulgarly call dumb-show, my 
path was rendered comparatively easy, and I believe 
that I missed no very material part of the story. 
A reference to the House of Savoy was of frequent 
occurrence, and I understood that the Diioino had 
latterly been to a great extent identified with the 
fortunes of that family. 
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There being above forty churches in Turin, it 
becomes necessary for the tourist who is cramped 
for time and cannot visit them all to have recourse 
to what logicians would call a process of elimination. 
Each has its own attraction, and is either the custo- 
dian of some remarkable relic or is famous for some 
historical or legendary association. For instance, 
one is connected with an alleged miraculous recovery 
of a stolen sacramental wafer, another claims to have 
been the church in which Rousseau, on his expulsion 
from Geneva, was received into the bosom of the 
Church of Rome. What will particularly interest 
the student of ecclesiastical history is a Protestant 
Church — the Tempio Valdese — which is the property 
of the Vaudois. His curiosity will be aroused when 
he learns that within a short ride of Turin there 
are settlements of the descendants of the old 
Vaudois or Waldenses, whose massacre he will 
remember, and will recall Milton's pathetic sonnet 
in reference to it : 

" Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold : 
Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old. 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
P'orget not : in Thy book record their groans," &c. 

When the visitor has exhausted the list of the 
more important churches, the Royal Palace, the 
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Picture Gallery, where he will have seen several of 
the works of Vandyck, Fra Angelico, Paolo 
Veronese — names more or less familiar to many — 
and a few of Raphael and Titian — familiar to all — 
there will be little more to detain him at Turin. 
My ignorance of painting did not incline me to 
despise the picture gallery ; on the contrary, I spent 
no little time in viewing some of the more famous 
works, and could not help indulging the extrava- 
gant wish that I had Mr. Ruskin by my side to 
expound to me their merits, and to open my blind 
eyes to a full appreciation of their beauty. 

An undergraduate could not be expected to 
leave Turin without paying a visit to its University ; 
and if an undergraduate should read these pages, 
he will be interested to know what were the impres- 
sions carried away from it by a member of his own 
fraternity. I will not inflict upon him any of its 
history, into which my guide-book has entered at 
some length for my benefit. It will concern him 
more to be told that I was so struck with the simi- 
larity of my environments, physical and atmo- 
spherical — if he will permit the word — to the interior 
of an Oxford college, that what I might say with 
regard to the one would apply generally with equal 
propriety to the other. There was, however, one 
very striking difference, for which I was not unpre- 
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parcel : the quadrangle at Turin did not present the 
grey and venerable appearance that is so marked a 
feature of the colleges of the English Universities. 
And, moreover, the Turin students, as far as I 
observed, wore no academicals. On my approach 
to the college I was confronted by a sight with 
which every undergraduate is very familiar — a 
number of pale-faced students congregated under 
the gateway, engaged in a discussion of consider- 
able animationi It was at once inferred by myself 
and a graduate friend who was my companion at 
Turin that the subject under treatment was sure 
to be a newly-published class-list or something 
similar. ICvcrything in their manner and out- 
ward expression harmonised fully with such a 
theory. Having satisfied ourselves on that point, 
my friend and I were conducted through the 
different parts of the college accessible to visitors, 
and were very favourably impressed with all that 
we saw (especially the library and its elaborate 
arrangements) of Turin Univci*sity. Wc felt on 
leaving that there was this advantage to be gained 
from a visit to a Continental university — that the 
insular <^ism (as philosophers \\x)uld say) by which 
we flatter ourselves that Oxford and Cambridge 

are everything and foreign uni\»crsitics nowhere 
\it11 sufler, and disillusion inevitably set in. One 
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leaves the college gateway a wiser and broader 
man. 

My stay at Turin was wound up by a visit to a 
Capuchin monastery that stands on a wooded hill 
overlooking the town. The ascent of the hill is 
worth the fatigue and trouble, no less for the sake 
of the magnificent vievy obtained of the whole of 
Turin, with the Alps tovVering into the skies in the 
distance, than for the inspection of the monastery. 
I ascended it in the early morning in the absence 
of the haze that often settles over the city as the 
day wears on. The prospect at that time was 
most extensive, Monte Rosa, Mont Cenis, and 
Monte Viso being seen rearing their gigantic 
masses against the intense blue of the Italian sky. 
The course of the Po, spanned at Turin by two 
noble bridges, was observable for many miles, the 
whole scene being bathed in that marvellously 
luminous colour that so often strikes the eye of 
the beholder in Italy. 

The time had now arrived for my departure 
from Turin. For one bound for the direct East, 
Milan was the next most important stage. Ver- 
celli and Novara are not destitute of interest, and 
might be visited, doubtless, with advantage by one 
not restrained by considerations of time. To one 
anxious to see the site of a famous battle, Magenta 
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would afford the necessary gratification. But 
battle-fields having the repute of being much like 
one another — plains covered with mounds, and 
monuments, and crosses, and impressing the visitor 
with their awful stillness — I felt no desire, having 
seen more than one site of a famous battle, to 
break my journey at Magenta. 

Arrived at Milan, one felt an absorbing interest 
to see that glorious structure that forms one of the 
standing marvels of the world, and exercises so 
overpowering an effect upon the mind of the 
visitor. I refer, of course, to the Cathedral. The 
spectator feels positively bewildered at the sight that 
breaks upon his view as he emerges into the Piazza 
in which it stands. And his amazement is yet 
intensified when he beholds the unceasing streams 
of Milanese that flow through the streets on either 
side of the building, seeming utterly unconscious 
of the existence in their midst of so magnificent a 
fabric. And then follows the inevitable ruffling of 
his mind, as soon as he is discovered contemplating 
the scene before him : I mean the worrying crowds 
of loafers, who pounce down upon him in an instant, 
with their pathetic appeals to his compassion, or 
urgent proffering of their services as guides through 
the Cathedral. It will be a long time before he 
succeeds in repelling them so effectually as to be 
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in a position to enter upon an undisturbed ad- 
miration of the building. 

The feeling dominant in my mind on leaving 
my first contemplation of that imposing fagade 
was one of impatience and almost indignation at 
the thought that there were critics who actually 
carped at even the Duomo of Milan. Doubtless 
that feeling was presumptuous in one steeped in 
profound ignorance of architecture, but was not 
the less natural and pardonable. 

We often hear of the disappointing character of 
first impressions. It is a matter of common ex- 
perience to find at first sight an object, of which 
we have heard and read much, fall far short of 
what report had led us to picture to our minds. 
Everybody has felt this disappointment on his 
first visit to the House of Commons or the House 
of Lords, particularly in reference to the Throne. 
And that experience is so general that it is rarely 
that the reality comes up to the conception formed ; 
and it so resembles a universal law that it seems 
like a truism to remark it. No such disappoint- 
ment is possible to one paying his first visit to the 
Cathedral of Milan ; no image that could possibly 
be formed would transcend the real grandeur of 
that sacred edifice. Such is the feeling of enchant- 
ment engendered by the sight that the words of 
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the poet were not the language of poetical ex- 
travagance when he wrote — 



(( } 



Tis only in the land of fairy dreams 
Such marble temples rise." 

The statues and bas-reliefs that cover every side 
of the building are so bewildering that it is im- 
possible to find any two authorities agreeing as to 
their precise number. One says 3,000, another 
4,500, and another 7,000 ; but they seem to concur 
in one estimate, namely, that there are places for 
3,000 more. 

Every visitor to Milan makes the ascent of the 
roof, and I was no exception to the rule. Here was 
the position whence to appreciate fully the marvel- 
lous sublimity of the building. The roof literally 
bristled with pinnacles, and I certainly had no dis- 
position to attempt the impossible task of counting 
them. The view from the platform of the octagon 
is said to be the finest to be had from anv church 
tower in the world. Not only is the whole of 
Milan at our feet, but the whole plain of Lombardy, 
bounded by the Alps in the distance, the lakes of 
Como and Zugano, the battle-fields of Novara and 
Magenta, and, towards the south, the outline of 
the Appenines. 

On entering the Cathedral the visitor does not 
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know what to make of the forest of gigantic pillars 
and innumerable statues that at once arrest his 
attention. It will not surprise him to be told that 
the edifice covers nearly double the area occupied 
by our Cathedral of Canterbury, and that it is the 
largest Gothic church in the world. Probably in 
no other church during his visit to Italy will he 
realise better the meaning of " dim religibus light,** 
which is of such a kind in Milan Cathedral that, 
unless the visit be paid in the morning, he will 
leav^e with but a shadowy impression of the full 
effects of the interior. The lighted candles at an 
altar here and there, assuming that they were 
meant to shed light, would assist him but little in 
his work of surveying the surroundings. That all- 
pervading gloom, if it contributes to the solemnity 
of the scene, renders impossible any attempt at an 
investigation of the details of the interior. 

The visitor will not fail to be struck by the 
presence in the Cathedral of a vast number of 
somewhat debased specimens of humanity, who 
crowd into it with the apparent object of killing 
time anywhere. I mean, of course, at other times 
than service hours. Their motive may be of a 
more exalted nature, in which case it would be 
wrong to speak thus disparagingly of their practice. 
But it is almost natural to note down the generali- 
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sation that in Italy cathedrals fulfil the function 
discharged by the back seats of courts of law in 
our own country. It is a part of our Constitution 
that the courts of law should be open to the public, 
but it has been aptly remarked that those who 
avail themselves of that privilege are, for the most 
part, men whom it would be an euphemism to call 
the British public. Such congregating is to be 
observed, to a greater or less extent, in Italian 
cathedrals generally, but to a very marked degree 
in that of Milan. 

In a subterranean chapel under the choir are 
shown, on payment of five francs, the remains of 
San Carlo Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan in the 
sixteenth century. It will strike you as pandering 
to a very morbid sense of curiosity to exhibit for 
filthy lucre a decayed corpse ; and "the way it is 
done" docs not elevate the character of the pro- 
ceeding. The body of the saint is deposited in 
a shrine of gold and silver, which is lowered, on 
payment of the money, so that the corpse can 
be seen through panes of crystal in an inner 
shrine, the whole display being nothing short of 
hideous. 

There are in the Cathedral numerous other relics, 
some of which are exhibited, and most of which 
make a great demand upon the visitor's credulity. 
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I will mention but a few of them : one of the nails 
of the cross, the towel with which Christ washed 
the feet of His disciples, some of the thorns from 
His crown, teeth which belonged to Daniel, Abra- 
ham, Elisha, &c. 

Among the numerous churches in Milan there 
is one that has a very special attraction. It is that 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie^ and what makes it 
one of the " lions '* of Milan, and gives it no or- 
dinary claim upon the attention of the traveller, 
is the famous picture — The Last Supper — of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, which is to be seen on the wall of its 
refectory, and imitations of which are so common 
throughout England. The painter was engaged 
upon it sixteen years. Notwithstanding the havoc 
caused to it by the dampness of the wall, it is still 
accounted the most celebrated painting in the 
world. It is said of it that Leonardo da Vinci 
greatly hesitated when he came to paint the head 
of our Saviour, through a natural distrust of his 
powers to do adequate justice to it ; and it is added 
that Raphael and Rubens expressed the same 
want of self-confidence. " Many a tear," says one 
writer, "has been shed by travellers while viewing 
this lovely, yet sad, composition. Lost in admira- 
tion of its magnificence, we sit before it and gaze 
upon the attractive features of John and Peter, 
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expressing so much love and impulse, and turning 
from them to the miserable, wretched traitor, until 
we are moved by every touch cf skill bestowed by 
so glorious and truthful a master/* 
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CHAPTER III. 

Milan. Church of St. Ambrose. Verona. Amphitheatre. *'Tomh 
of Juliet." A Typical Italian Scene. First Sight of Venice. Brief 
Sketch of Venice. Piazza of St. Mark. Gondolas and Gondoliers. 

At Milan I was fortunate in meeting with a Scotch 
gentleman, the Rev. G. P. Robertson, of Wigton- 
shire, who evinced a cultivated taste for art and 
much ardour in investigating the works of eminent 
painters. Contact with him had the effect of com- 
municating to me a little of his own enthusiasm. 
Together we visited the collection of paintings ex- 
hibited at the j9;rrrt', where I found my companion's 
information with regard to the most famous works, 
and his directions as to those most deserving of 
attention, very valuable. 

A visit to Milan recalls to the student many 
remarkable incidents of Church history, and his 
curiosity is aroused by scenes associated with the 
familiar names of St. Augustine and St. Ambrose. 
In the Church San( Ambrogio he will have the 
satisfaction of feeling that he is treading in the 
footsteps of Augustine, who, after his conversion, 
here received his baptism at the hands of St. 
Ambrose. That church was also the scene of the 
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memorable and daring act of the latter, when he 
closed the gates of the vestibule against the Em- 
peror Theodosius. An insignificant gate, or rather 
part of one, is still shown as the identical gate of 
that incident, but authorities seem to regard its 
claims as mythical. 

My desire to spend Christmas in the " Eternal 
City" made my stay at Milan a brief one. Having 
taken my final fond gaze at the Diiomo, and having 
carried away from it feelings in no degree modified 
from my first impressions, I resumed my journey 
in the direction of Venice, intent, however, upon 
not omitting that wonderful monument of antiquity, 
the Amphitheatre of Verona. The views to the 
left of the traveller as he journeys from Milan to 
Verona present a most fascinating variety, espe- 
cially attractive under the conditions present when 
I performed the journey — a cloudless sky and a 
mellow softness of the atmosphere, the whole range 
of the Alps appearing lustrous with colour, and 
every homestead glittering in the light of the sun. 
As Verona is approached a glorious view of Lake 
Garda opens before us, the line skirting it along 
the whole length of its base, and often within 
delightful proximity to its shores. The traveller 
here passes within a short distance of several 
historic battle-fields, notably Solferino, which is 
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marked by a conspicuous tower, to be seen from 
the railway carriage. 

At Verona I was introduced to scenes more 
distinctly Italian than I had hitherto witnessed. 
Between the handsome, imposing thoroughfares of 
Milan and the somewhat narrow, straggling lanes 
of Verona was a striking and by no means dis- 
agreeable contrast. The general uniformity of 
architecture to which houses in Milan and Turin 
tend gives way at Verona to a quaint diversity 
and irregularity of structure that is eminently 
pleasing. And owing to the great influx of 
foreigners to the larger towns, and. the adaptations 
to their tastes and requirements that to some extent 
follow, we do not meet there the same simplicity 
and purity of Italian life that awaits us at Verona. 
Rattling in the 'bus along the echoing streets of 
Verona was at once a new species of enjoyment. 
Moreover, every face that met my eyes in the 
streets of that little town bore an unmistakable 
Italian cast, and no foreign syllable was heard to 
break the monotony of the prevalent Italian, 
whereas in Turin and Milan French and English 
to some extent diversified the sound. It was evi- 
dent that Verona was not in the run of flocking 
tourists, and I was left, as I felt, the solitary Briton 
then resident in the town. 
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Arriving in the afternoon, I spent the rest of the 
day sauntering leisurely about the picturesque 
streets and unostentatious piazzas, reserving for 
the following morning my visit to the famous 
Amphitheatre and such other objects of interest as 
unassuming Verona had to offer. 

Notwithstanding its present general unpreten- 
tiousness, Verona prides in having been the nursery 
of Catullus, Pliny the younger (who is also claimed 
by Como), Macer, Cornelius Nepos, and several 
others, and in having given a refuge to Dante when 
he fled from Florence. To the memory of the last 
she has reared a splendid monument, facing the 
house which he occupied, and of most of the others 
she has dutifully provided herself with excellent 
statues, which are shown to visitors. 

I was astir betimes next morning, and, picking 
my way along the winding lanes as best I could, 
found myself suddenly face to face with the 
majestic Amphitheatre. To speak of the " ruins '" 
of the Veronese Amphitheatre would be a most 
inaccurate use of language, for nowhere could be 
found a building of such antiquity presenting so- 
few traces of the decaying action of time. The 
marvellous state of preservation in which, after two 
thousand years of existence, it is still seen has in- 
spired the pen of more than one eloquent writer^ 
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notably of our own Dickens. The bloody shows 
which took place in that vast arena more than two 
thousand years ago might be exhibited there now. 
The seats of the people, the tribunes where the 
aedile and the prefect sat, the cells of the gladiators, 
and the dens of the wild beasts seem little changed. 
It was pleasant to stand upon one of the grades of 
the interior, and, looking down upon the arena, to 
recreate with the mind one of the stirring spectacles 
of which the place was once the scene, and to think 
of the frantic Romans rushing in their thousands 
and crowding that enormous oval. It required no 
great effort of the imagination to picture there one 
of those exciting scenes of the distant past. 

Every visitor to Verona, especially if he be 
affected with the Shakespeare mania, makes it a 
point of religious duty to sec the tomb of Juliet. 
Of course, all that the guide has to communicate 
must not be accepted without reservation. Guides, 
as a class, have but little discrimination of their 

# 

own, and the defect must be supplied by the 
guided. Only once in the course of my trip did I 
meet with a guide who showed some intelligence 
in drawing a rough line between fact and fable. 
It was the one that conducted me round the Doge's 
Palace at Venice. He never recounted a story 
that made an unusual demand upon one's gullibility 
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Without adding the reminder that it was " of course 
not history, but legend." That was an exceptional 
guide ; the practice of the tribe being to affirm 
every unfounded myth with the same positive 
assurance as facts of history. 

In the case of the reputed tomb of Juliet, we must 
not be hard upon the guide. It is as likely to be 
true as not that the sarcophagus shown in a garden 
in Verona was that of Shakespeare's heroine.^ 
With regard to the house of the Capulet family, 
which is also shown in a humble street in the town, 
and is now an insignificant inn, called the Osteria 
del Capello, there does not seem to exist a doubt. 
We may take it as a moral certainty that " Romeo 
and Juliet " was founded upon historical events. 

For the benefit of the reader who has never 
visited Italy, and desires to realise what a typical 
Italian scene is like, I should search in vain for a 
better specimen to form the subject of a description 
than the market-place of Verona as it appeared on 
the morning of my departure from the town. The 
market is held in an open but badly-paved square, 
or what in Italy is called piazza. Sprinkled here 
and there, all over the square, are grotesque, wide- 
spreading, white umbrellas, suggestive of mush- ' 

^^^^^^^^"■"^"■^^^^^^^"^^""^ '■■■■■■■"■■■"■'■■■'■' 

^ Juliet's tomb, I have since been assured, is so called 
without the slightest authority. 
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rooms, all more or less verging from the true 
perpendicular. Under each of these umbrellas is 
a stall, served by one or more Italian women, all 
wearing a more or less distinctly national costume, 
which, however, it must be remembered, varies 
greatly in different districts. Throughout the 
square there is a perpetual din of clamorous ven- 
dors, all the more obstreperous to my ears inas- 
much as I understood little or nothing of it. The 
commodities for sale are miscellaneous, vegetables, 
however, predominating. About the middle of the 
square rises a pointed pillar, crumbling with age, 
and of interest to the curious antiquarian. Its 
name is probably associated with more than one 
stirring event in the annals of the town. Perhaps 
at its foot once stood a martyr's stake, or perhaps 
from the ledge at its base some demagogue once 
roused his fellow-citizens to sedition. I refer to the 
ancient pillar to show how, in a representative 
Italian scene, the old intermingles with the new. 
The men and women of the town are present in 
force, and in motley garb, conspicuous being the 
mantle worn by some of the former, part of which 
is flung over the shoulder so as to resemble the 
draper^' of a statue. Lining the square are quaint 
and irregular houses, varying in age and style of 
structure, each having a wide overhanging roof. 
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and provided with picturesque green-coloured 
shutters ; and, hemmed in on every side, is to be 
seen a church of greater or less pretentions. And 
finally comes the chief feature of the scene, and 
towering above all, the brick-built campanile, the 
Italian bell-tower, detached some distance from the 
church. Such, in rough outline, is a sight that 
meets the eye of the traveller everywhere in Italy. 

I left Verona in the midst of its life and bustle, 
and it was with no ordinary feelings that I found 
myself within a short and easy ride of a city that, 
to me, existed only in the land of fairy dreams — 
the beautiful Queen of the Sea, " throned on her 
hundred isles." Perhaps no other city in the 
world, not even Rome, gives rise to such emotions 
in the heart of him who approaches it for the first 
time as Venice. The cause is, no doubt, the dif- 
ficulty one feels of conceiving a city so strangely 
circumstanced, and so unlike every other. No 
other city is invested with the same halo of ro- 
mance, or exercises such irresistible fascination 
over the mind. 

If fair Melrose can only be seen " aright ... by 
the pale moonlight," especially is this condition 
necessary for a right view of Venice. It was under 
such circumstances that I first entered it. Not that 
the approach to Venice by rail is such as to im- 
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press the traveller greatly at the best of times. 
The feeling at first will be one, perhaps, of disap- 
pointment, the approach to it by rail being so like 
that to any other and more prosaic town, except 
that for the last two miles you are shut in on cither 
side by water. The terminus, too, is so common- 
place that you feel some doubt whether you are 
actually arrived at your destination ; and, to make 
matters sure before you alight, may even be 
prompted, as I was, to inquire of the guard if the 
place is " Venezia." The doubt, however, does 
not remain long, for, once you emerge from the 
station and catch your first glimpse of the Grand 
Canal, with its array of gondolas in waiting at the 
landing, you feel that you are approaching a city 
of no ordinary kind. The mode of locomotion to 
which you now are for the first time introduced is 
eminently calculated to favour that serenity of 
mind without which Venice cannot, any more 
than other towns, be seen to the best advantage. 
You are at once charmed with the silent gliding of 
the gondola, and struck with the marvellous skill 
with which the gondolier turns the sharpest cor- 
ners. You feel strange at the absence of the roar 
of traffic and of the rattle of wheels, which you have 
been wont to regard as inseparable from every 
town. As you proceed on your watery way you 
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are touched more and more with the dream-like 
character of all around you, and you feel the fasci- 
nation that prompted the poet, if you do not also 
repeat his lines — 

" There is a glorious city in the sea : 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing, and the salt seaweed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o'er the sea, 
Invisible ! and from the land we went. 
As to a floating city — steering in. 
And gliding up her streets, as in a dream. 
So smoothly, silently — by many a dome. 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico." 

Wafted for half an hour, through an intricate 
network of canals, I found myself at length being 
gently drawn up before my hotel. The work of 
the recuperation of the " inner man " was with me 
4 matter of but few moments, so eager is every- 
body, on his first arrival in Venice, to wander forth 
and behold her glories. 

Here I must interpose a brief description of 
Venice, at the risk of incurring the impatience of 
the reader who is already familiar with the place. 
Of the other towns that I have passed through I have 
not thought it necessary to furnish anything in. the 
form of a description. But Venice being so unique 
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in character, and differing so widely from other 
towns, a rough sketch of the Queen of the Adriatic 
would not be uncalled for. Moreover, as the 
writer is not so vain as to imagine that these pages 
will be read very generally by those who know 
something, from personal experience, of the coun- 
tries visited — his sole hope being to interest, in a 
humble way, those to whom Italy and Greece are 
terrce incogiiitm — what may be written by way of 
description, as distinguished from the narration of 
personal impressions, may not be without value. 

One must be prepared to have to unlearn much 
upon first arrival in Venice. The common impres- 
sion among those who know Venice only from 
books and hearsay appears to be that all her streets 
are canals (if I may use an Irishism), and that loco- 
motion otherwise than in gondolas is impracticable. 
It is disagreeable to have to disabuse any one's 
mind of so pleasing a fancy ; but the hard fact is 
that it is possible to walk from one end of Venice 
to the other without wetting the soles of the feet. 
Judging from a map, the canals and streets seem 
to be pretty equally divided ; and so, with the 
assistance of something like four hundred bridges, 
it is possible, despite her watery ways, to penetrate 
to almost any part of the city. 

Venice is situated in one of the two so-called 
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lagoons, or shallow parts of the Adriatic, one of 
which is only influenced by the sea at high tides, 
and is therefore called "dead lagoon," while the 
other is affected by every tide, and is, on that 
account, called " living lagoon." Venice lies in the 
latter. It is made up of three large islands and 
1 14 smaller ones, divided by 146 canals. The city 
is intersected by the Grand Canal, which, is about 
two miles in length and serpentine in shape, and 
is lined on either side by palaces, churches, and 
public buildings of great grandeur. The Grand 
Canal has not inaptly been called the " Hyde 
Park " of Venice, for a ride in the Row corresponds 
to a lounge in a gondola on the Grand Canal. So 
much do I mean to inflict upon the reader in the 
shape of what Mr. Bouncer would have called 
" statistics." 

To return to the night of my arrival. Following 
whither fancy led me, along the narrow and wind- 
ing lanes, it was not without an effort that I tried 
to realise that I was truly in Venice, and that all 
around me was not a pleasing phantom. It called 
for no great exertion of the imagination to picture 
to one's self, as Byron did in his reverie on the 
Bridge of Sighs, this fair city rising into being out of 
the waters " as by the stroke of a magician's wand." 

The first spot to which every stranger turns in 
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Venice who has been " reading up" for his visit is> 
I suppose, the Piazza of St. Mark ; and there, after 
committing myself implicitly to the guidance of my 
own instinct through a maze of windings, I found 
myself after a while emerging. The stream of 
Venetians that keeps constantly flowing in that 
direction from every quarter of the city in the even- 
ings was sufficient of itself to indicate to me the 
course to take. Thither, after sunset, wend the 
people, and there, either promenading about or 
sitting at countless tables, ranged before the ca/i's 
that abound in the arcades encircling the Piazza, 
may be seen the young and middle-aged, and even 
a sprinkling of the old of Venice. These are they 
upon whom Mr. Ruskin pours out the vials of his 
wrath, because they pay not perpetual adoration to 
the splendour of St. Mark's, which stands in their 
midst, and looks down upon their frivolity, but, as 
he says, "lounge and read empty journals. . . . And 
in the recesses of its porches, all day long, knots of 
men of the lowest classes, unemployed and listless, 
lie basking in the sun like lizards ; and unregarded 
children — every heavy glance of their young QyQ)i> 
full of desperation and stony depravity, and their 
throats hoarse with cursing — gamble, and fight, 
and snarl, and sleep hour after hour, clashing their 
bruised centesimi upon the marble ledges of the 
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church porch. And Christ and His angels look 
down upon it continually." 

Mr. Ruskin*s strictures would not, perhaps, have 
been so justly deserved if they had been applied at 
the time when I passed through Venice. For the 
glorious scene that I knew St. Mark's had to pre- 
sent to me was then to a great extent marred by 
ugly scaffolding that covered much of the facade. 
And then the truth dawned upon me in an unmis- 
takable form that my country, however potent in 
diplomacy, had, in the matter of the restoration of 
St. Mark's, sustained something like a reverse. 
Despite this partial eclipse of its architectural mag- 
nificence, the Piazza of St. Mark's had a scene to 
present to the stranger that was, perhaps, unparal- 
leled. It would be hard to find another spot com- 
bining within the same space so many circumstances 
of real beauty. With the series of imposing colon- 
nades lining three sides of the square, and the 
glittering marble front of St. Mark's, with its 
mosque-like cupolas and the rich-looking Doge's 
Palace forming the other side, the scene thus dis- 
jDlayed may well excite the admiration and wonder 
of visitors to Venice. 

■ 

Before quitting for the night that interesting 
locality, I was led by curiosity to behold another 
scene so peculiar to Venice, what would be best 
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understood in England by " cab-stand " — a name 
that, applied in Venice, would, of course, be a 
grievous misnomer. Venice knowing no cabs, nor 
any wheeled vehicle whatever, except, perhaps, a 
barrow, once you are there you must so far re-cast 
your vocabulary as to speak, when necessity arises, 
of " gondola-wharf" And all use of language that 
the new state of things upon which I will suppose 
that you are entered involves will have to undergo 
a radical modification. You must not in Venice 
speak of " hiring a cab," but of " hiring a gondola ; " 
and you must not address your propeller by the 
Cockney name of " cabby," but by the more beau- 
tiful one of " gondolier." Matters will not, however, 
be altogether new and strange, for gondoliers are, 
after all, strikingly akin to English cabbies. They 
are subject in the main to the same regulations as 
cabbies. For instance, you may demand to see 
the ** tariffa " before you make an engagement, and 
if you should chance to be overcharged you have 
the means in your power to bring the offender to 
justice. You would not, however, except in the 
case of flagrant extortion, be disposed to come 
down hard upon a gondolier, after you have had 
some experience of him, for his class is proverbially 
civil and attentive. Gondoliers delight in pointing 
out to you the objects of interest on the way ; and 
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they will not fail to give you the impression that 
they are anxious to consult your pleasure fully, and 
not intent upon the bare and literal discharge of 
duty and nothing more. 

Perhaps the reader will be interested to know 
something of the construction of this peculiar and 
picturesque vehicle. Venice, in the matter of her 
gondolas, will strike you as exhibiting a spirit of 
somewhat silly conservatism. You will be surprised 
to be told that, of all colours in the world, that of 
a gondola is sombre black, a colour at once sug- 
gestive of a hearse. And, in fact, a procession of 
gondolas will not fail to remind you of a floating 
funeral. Such a colour is a misfortune, and de- 
tracts not a little from the beauty of Venice. The 
" reason why" it exists, or rather why it first came 
into custom, I need not refer to further than to say 
that some centuries ago the gondolas were ordered 
to go into mourning, and have not " gone out " of it 
ever since. You will doubtless think it a stupid 
bit of stickling for ancient custom on the part of 
the Venetians to adhere so rigidly to what is an 
evident detraction from the beauty of their city. 
We would naturally expect a thing of the elegance 
and gracefulness of the gondola to be set out in the 
gayest of colours. As it is, it looks anything but 
attractive, and is almost repulsive. 
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A gondola, if not absolutely nondescript, is most 
difficult to sketch. It is hard to think of a boat in 
our own country with which to compare it. It can 
only be said to resemble a long canoe in having its 
deck covered before and aft. In its turned-up ends 
it may remind us of an ancient galley, only instead 
of a figure-head at the prow the gondola is provided 
with a steel blade of shining brightness. It is pos- 
sible that the blade may have its uses, but it puzzled 
me not a little to discover them, seeing that it was 
far removed from the water. It may be solely 
designed to impart a mythic and ancient appear- 
ance to the boat, an effect which it certainly has. 
In the middle of the boat rises a small covered 
cabin, spacious enough to accommodate four or five 
persons. The cabin is provided on three sides with 
windows, so that the passenger gets the full benefit 
of the views that line the banks of the canal as he 
proceed? on his way. The mode of propelling the 
boat at once recommends itself to the stranger as 
certainly more rational than that with which cus- 
tom has made us so familiar in our own country. 
The gondolier, standing aft of the boat, looks for- 
ward as he propels, and therein resembles the 
canoeist, but he doest not shift his oar from side to 
side, all his strokes being on one side only, and by 
the return stroke he directs the movements of the 
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boat as if by a rudder. The whole gondola, as re- 
gards its construction, its method of propulsion, is, 
like Venice itself, quite sui generisy and no amount 
of description will convey any adequate idea of it 
to one who has not actually seen it. 

I have said that curiosity led me on the night of 
my arrival in Venice to wander down to the head- 
quarters of the gondolas. Moored in countless 
numbers along the edge of the canal were to be 
seen these phantom boats, for such they appeared 
as the moon reflected her light upon them. Beyond 
glistened the broad expanse of the Lagoon, un- 
rippled save by the occasional plash of a gondolier's 
oar. And then the stillness that prevailed was 
profoundly impressive, broken only now and again 
by the murmur of a gondolier to one of his fellows. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Venice. St. Mark's. The Doge's Palace. "A Pathetic Swindle.'' 
Campanile of St. Mark's. The "City" of Venice. Life in its 
Laziest Form. Florence or Ravenna ? From Venice to Florence. 

Early next morning I was buckling to the work 
of seeing, as tourists would say, " all that there 
was to be seen in Venice," as if her glories were 
exhaustible by a flying visit. To St. Mark's is 
assigned the place of honour in every programme, 
and, recognising that priority of claim, and taking 
advantage of the morning light, I found myself 
early under the wonderful cupola of that Church. 
I will not attempt a description of St. Mark's, as 
words would convey but a faint conception of its 
real greatness. And, moreover, what language can 
effect to present an idea of it has already been 
done in a famous passage by a master-hand, whose 
sketch of it has latterly, when St. Mark's was 
prominent before the country, been oft quoted, and 
it would be vain to seek to do what Mr. Ruskin 
has already done once for all time. It will here 
suffice to let the reader know some few facts 
regarding St. Mark's, and wherein it differs from 
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other cathedrals. It has not been inaptly called 
an " architectural museum," constructed as it is 
of every species of costly material, gathered from 
every quarter of the known world, containing one 
vast network of brilliant mosaics, and representing 
by its workmanship every style and period of art. 
Every foot of it almost has its history or legend. 
The well-informed guide will tell you, not without 
unimpeachable accuracy in most cases, that this 
pillar formed part of some heathen temple in 
Asia, that that door belonged to the mosque of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople ; and (here it is to be 
feared the claim is more fanciful) that that column 
once adorned the Temple of Jerusalem. But, with 
very few exceptions, the details of St. Mark's have 
claims that are something better than fanciful, and 
their history may be as safely relied on as that of 
most objects exhibited in any museum. They 
were carried away by the victorious fleet of Venice 
at a time when Venetian events may be said to 
have long ceased to be obscured by legends, when 
her career had reached its culmination, and had 
assumed the character of real history. What, there- 
fore, that may seem mythical is related of portions 
of the exterior or interior of St. Mark's must be 
considered to have attached to them before the time 
when they were brought to their present positions. 
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This church, the reader need hardly be reminded, 
stands upon the site of the supposed burial of St. 
Mark's body, which was transferred thither, it is 
alleged, in the ninth century from Alexandria, where 
it had remained in a temple said to have been 
built by the Evangelist himself In style, St. 
Mark's approaches more nearly a Mohammedan 
mosque than any other building that could be 
named. Some idea of the elaborate character of 
its fagade may be gathered from the fact that it 
contains no less than five hundred marble columns. 
These, added to the numerous domes, statues, and 
wondrous arches that adorn it, render St. Mark's 
unique among the churches of the world. 

On crossing the threshold the visitor's attention 
is arrested by a phenomenon that will at first seem 
to him most unaccountable. Trifling as it may 
appear, it has formed the subject-matter of no little 
exercise of intellect on the part of our best-known 
architects and critics. It is the strange wavy appear 
ance presented by the floor, which is of such a cha- 
racter that walking over it is not unattended with 
some risk of falling, if care is not observed. The 
contention that divides authorities in regard to it is 
whether that irregular condition of the floor is in 
accordance with original design, or is a dislocation 
due to some commotion that has taken place 
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subsequently to its construction. I myself heard 
Mr. Street express an opinion that it was to be 
attributed to design, and that it was intended to 
symbolise the action of the sea which is so inti- 
mately identified with the city. Entering the 
church for the first time with that judgment in 
my mind, I was not a little shocked to think that 
so eminent an architect should have formed an 
opinion that seemed to an unprofessional eye so 
unwarranted by the appearance presented. It was 
evident that this was one of the cases wherein, if 
wc wished to be on the side of authorities, it was 
safest to accept, not the obvious, but the far- 
fetched explanation as the real one. 

Sorely as I was tempted to dwell in St. Mark's 
beyond the time marked out for it as compatible 
with the due economy of the time at my disposal 
at Venice, I emerged into the Piazza to find loco- 
motion a work of no ordinary difficulty ; and when 
I say that progress was at intervals of a few steps 
positively obstructed, the reader will be curious to 
know what great festive opcasion had brought out 
the Venetians in such overwhelming numbers, and 
his mind will at once revert to the famous Carnival. 
But when, to keep up the delusion, I say that the 
Piazza is probably wide enough to contain within 
its area all the men and women of Venice with 
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every regard for convenience, and that, moreover, 
it was 7iot Carnival time, his resources will probably 
have failed him and he will bide his time to be 
enlightened. If the dense mass had been composed 
of human beings, I would perhaps have been less 
solicitous for the welfare of the toes of those who 
lay athwart my path ; but when I say that motion 
was retarded on this occasion by beings whose 
species is not usually accounted obstructive, my 
tender regard for them will be understood and 
appreciated. The crowd that beset my way con- 
sisted of no other than innumerable members of 
the feathered tribe, beautiful glossy pigeons, of such 
importance in the eyes of the Venetians as if they 
were part and parcel of the Constitution. And 
indeed they may be deemed so without any violent 
use of metaphor, for they are fed at the public 
expense in as true a sense as the Prytanes of 
ancient Athens were, and they occupy so recognised 
a place in the body politic that their right to it has 
never been questioned. And though Venice as a 
State is gone and is now in her humiliation, her 
identity with the Venice of former centuries will 
not cease to be preserved as long as these remark- 
able creatures remain under her protection. And 
now the reader will expect to be told all about 
them, and what have been the important services 
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which they have rendered their country that they 
should remain so blessed and highly privileged 
among birds. Their history extends over several 
centuries, and the claim which they have established 
upon the gratitude of their country is a matter of 
some controversy. Two versions of their origin 
as a State-endowed body are recorded, one more 
flattering to the birds than the other. One is that, 
being released from a church at a religious festival, 
they found shelter in the Piazza of St. Mark, when 
the Senate decreed that the State should provide 
for them ; and the other is, that when one of the 
Dandolos who have figured in Venetian history was 
besieging Candia, pigeons conveyed the despatches 
between him and his country and announced to 
Venice the final surrender of the island. For such 
services they were signalled out for special favour, 
and their descendants still continue to be cherished 
by a grateful people. About the hour of two, 
some say precisely as the great clock of St. Mark's 
strikes that hour, they fly down to the Piazza from 
the surrounding roofs in myriads to receive their 
customary meal. It was so engaged I found them 
on the occasion referred to, and to see those pleasant 
birds flocking under the feet of him who went 
amongst them, eating out of his hand if he offered 
them seed, and even perching on his shoulders 
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with the most wondrous tameness, was a sight not 
easily forgotten. However well or ill established 
their right to special regard may be in the history 
of their country, it is the mark of every true 
Venetian to show tenderness towards these pigeons, 
and, if his patriotism abounds, he will not pass 
them by without contributing something to their 
sustenance by scattering among them a handful 
of seed. It is also a service which no tourist omits 
to do, who is anxious not to leave Venice without 
bestowing upon her some mark of favour, and this 
cannot be more fittingly done than by honouring 
those whom she delights to honour. 

To view St. Mark's and the gorgeous building 
contiguous to it, and rivalling it in architectural 
splendour, is not scanty work for one short winter 
day. The Doge's Palace had sufficient claim upon 
my attention for the rest of my first day at Venice. 
There above all places may we see what Venice 
was in the days of her greatness, and not only 
what was majestic and noble in her Constitution, 
but also what was grim and horrible. To write in 
detail all that there is to be seen in the Ducal 
Palace would be to compose the history of the 
Republic. Let him who seeks to become acquainted 
with that history take his handbook and an intel- 
ligent guide, and proceed, thus provided, through 
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the Doge's Palace ; — if he avail himself to the full 
of these advantages, the knowledge that he will 
acquire of the subject, if not profound, will be con- 
siderable, and he will gain more than a faint insight 
into the conspicuous part that Venice has played 
in the history of the world. I was fortunate in 
meeting with a guide who had an intelligence and 
a supply of information much above his order, and 
a knowledge of English that never failed him at 
the most difficult moments, when something more 
than a mastery of elements was needful ; when, 
for instance, he came to explain the mysteries of 
the processes for the dispatch of criminals, and the 
various proceedings connected with the institution 
of the Doge in office, and when he expounded to 
me, as he actually did, the merits of some famous 
work of Titian or of Tintoretto. What might 
have been deemed a drawback to these advantages 
was a peculiar habit he had of interspersing the 
information which was of importance, and which 
I was eager to take in, with an occasional remark 
that bore no manner of relation to the subject, 
such as, that he liked England the short time he 
was there immensely, and what a fine place Liver- 
pool was. Despite this fault, I had more than one 
occasion subsequently to regret that I had not 
his equal, especially when, after engaging a guide 
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upon his word that he had a tolerable acquaintance 
with English, I found out, before he and I were 
a few moments older, that his knowledge of it was 
execrable. 

It is hard to say which is the overpowering senti- 
ment in him who leaves the gate of the Doge's 
Palace from his first visit to the interior, whether 
admiration excited by the magnificence of the 
framework of the ancient Venetian Republic, or a 
feeling of horror at the savage rigour of its dis- 
cipline, and the barbarity of its treatment of its 
victims. 

I shall here leave the subject of the Palace, 
through despair of presenting any succinct idea, 
where everything that is to be seen is of living 
interest, and where it is possible still to re-create 
with the mind all the glorious past of Venice, and 
to recall the thrilling incidents of her history. 

Before quitting, however, that vicinity, I must 
refer to that which is the centre of the Byronic 
ideal of Venice — the much-maligned Bridge of 
Sighs. The reader will be surprised at my speak- 
ing of that which has been immortalized in song as 
being maligned. Byron seems to have been the 
only man of any consequence who has ever said 
a good word of the bridge, or spoken of it in 
language of poetic attachment. It is the custom 
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to speak of it in more or less disparaging terms, 
one writer having even dubbed it a " pathetic 
swindle." Other hard names have been heaped 
upon it. Perhaps the safest thing to say of it is 
that it deserves neither eulogy nor condemnation. 
Elsewhere than at Venice, where objects of beauty 
are so plentiful and manifold, perhaps it would be 
accounted handsome. Where it is, it is too strongly 
suggestive of Temple Bar, of lamented memory, to 
deserve the epithet, and lacks the gracefulness and 
airiness of structures of indisputable attractiveness 
in which Venice abounds. The verdict of latter- 
day critics seems to be that it was mistaken senti- 
ment that led Byron to give it immortality in 
verse. 

What I have not seen urged in favour of Byron 
is, that it is not by any means clear that his well- 
known lines imply any feeling of attachment to- 
wards the bridge on the part of the poet. Unless 
his works contain some reference to it elsewhere, 
the oft-quoted stanza in Childe Harold is no in- 
dication of the estimate which Byron held of the 
merits of the bridge as a work of art. 

The ascent of the Campanile of St. Mark's is a 
regular part of the programme of every tourist's 
first visit to Venice. It is agreeable, in the first 
place, to form so intimate an acquaintance with a 
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building so un-English as a campanile, while the 
first ascent to that of St. Mark's may verily be 
accounted one of the supreme moments of life. 
From the summit of that noble pile a view is ob- 
tained such as amply rewards whatever fatigue may 
have been experienced in the upward journey, and 
such as will be long remembered. The whole of 
that grand city is taken in at a glance, domes, tur- 
rets, and palaces seeming in inextricable confusion, 
while beyond are seen the broad lagoons, with the 
rolling waters of the Adriatic, and, in the distance, 
the towering heights of the Alps. There, more 
than three hundred feet above the earth, we stand 
where once stood the famous Galileo, studying the 
heavens with the telescope of his own invention. 
Tradition has not left the campanile untouched, 
for it is said that in the Middle Ages offending 
priests were suspended in cages from the top of it, 
and thus left to their fate. But every spot in 
Venice has its history, legend, or romance attached 
to it, and memorials of some stirring incidents of 
past ages confront us everywhere throughout the 
length and breadth of the city. 

Let us proceed to the very heart of Venice, to 
the locality familiar by name to every reader of 
Shakespeare, where the truth will be brought home 
to us that Venice does not subsist upon the in- 
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heritance of an ancient and romantic name, uncon- 
cerned with the necessities of actual life, but that 
her sons and daughters toil from morning till night 
as assiduously as the inhabitants of a less poetic 
town. I refer to the Rialto. Our route from the 
Piazza of St. Mark's may be one of two ways — either 
along the fine broad course of the Grand Canal, by 
which we may take in the full effects of the wealth 
of architectural variety that lines the banks ; or, 
with the aid of a map, through the narrow winding 
streets till we arrive upon a scene of animation and 
bustle that will at once indicate to us that we are 
in the midst of the Rialto. If we choose the 
former course, we come, towards the middle of the 
canal, across a noble marble arch of strange con- 
struction, sustaining, as it does, a row of houses 
on its back. That is the famous bridge of the 
Rialto, the centre of the "city" of Venice, where 
the chief part of its business is transacted. From 
morning till late at night the bridge and the dis- 
tricts which it connects are alive with tumultuous 
traffic, and streams of busy citizens rush hither and 
thither unceasingly. Vendors of fish, fruit, and 
vegetables may there be seen in all their character- 
istic garbs, and ejaculating their cries with all the 
vehemence that their lungs can command. Apart 
from the interest of the spot to readers of the 
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" Merchant of Venice," wc there find a strange and 
striking contrast to the great silence which prevails 
in other parts of Venice, and which never fails to 
impress the stranger on his first visit to the place. 

The time has arrived when we must resume our 
railway journey, and turn our faces south, leaving 
the impressions which have been crowding upon 
the mind during a three days* stay at Venice to 
assume some character of order and distinctness, 
if such be possible, in course of time. 

Of the various churches that I visited in Venice 
I could do little more than mention the names, for, 
if I should venture upon a narrative of what par- 
ticular sights I saw in particular churches, I should 
probably be found to be associating some famous 
painting with the wrong church, and ascribing some 
remarkable relic of antiquity to a place that it did 
not legitimately belong to. 

Loath as I was to leave that beautiful city, the 
morning of my departure came not altogether un- 
welcomed, for I was about to be committed once 
more to that delightful method of travelling, and 
to an enjoyment of life in its laziest and most 
luxurious form. Twenty minutes sufficed the 
gondolier to traverse the two miles* distance that 
lay between me and the railway station ; everything 
in connection with this novel mode of locomotion 
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being so deeply interesting, that I was curious 
enough to time the speed. The dexterity of the 
gondolier only excites one's admiration the more, 
the more it is seen, and in case of pressure of time 
he will show that he knows every turn and corner 
of the one hundred and forty-six canals, and will 
land you at your place of destination in half the 
time that you had reckoned upon from a perusal of 
your map. 

Firenze was to be my next stage. But as even a 
village schoolboy would question the existence of 
such a name on his map of Italy, or would think it 
an insignificant place, I must revert to my English 
nomenclature ; though the frequency with which I 
had occasion to make use of that name, in answer 
to the repeated inquiries of railway officials on the 
journey, has almost made me forget its English 
synonym. It is almost provoking that, on entering 
Italy, we have to leave even the names of its towns 
behind, and take up a stock of entirely new ones, 
or to run the risk of incurring the impatience of the 
officials, who manifest great obtuseness of under- 
standing when you reply to their question of Where 
for ? by an English name. Even Rome is not cos- 
mopolitan in its title, appearing in one language in 
the unattractive form of Roi7i. It is not very ap- 
parent why this should be the case with almost 
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every leading Italian town, and not similarly with 
those of France or Germany. 

By Firejtze is meant Florence, a name which it 
is hardly likely to have suggested to the reader. 
Why I passed by such interesting towns as Ferrara, 
Boulogna, and Ravenna, was that, of those three re- 
nowned cities and Florence, the conditions of my 
tour permitted me to choose but one ; and, although 
opinions may differ as to the wisdom of my selec- 
tion, the fact that Florence was the biggest, had, it 
must be confessed, not a little to do with the deci- 
sion. Notwithstanding its great wealth of art, it 
does not seem that everybody is disposed to avyard 
to it the palm for attractiveness among the cities 
named. At Venice, a gentlemen of culture, who 
showed great familiarity with Italy, wished to 
persuade me to select Ravenna, which was, in his 
fancy, incomparable among Italian towns ; but 
knowing the vast difference between it and Florence, 
as regards number of interesting objects, I could not 
avoid suspecting that his eulogy was not altogether 
free from motives which, it is known, prompted 
Byron to extol it as without a rival in Italy. Re- 
garding those who expressed themselves to the 
disparagement of Florence as incurably paradoxical 
people, I declared for the city on the Arno. Be- 
sides, my guide-book, after characterising Venice 

5 
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as " the fairest city in the world," went on to speak 
of Florence as " the finest city in the world " — a 
distinction which I leave to the fastidious reader. 

The railway journey from Venice to Florence is 
in many ways remarkable — not only for the series 
of famous cities which are passed, such as Padua* 
Ferrara, and Boulogna, and the interesting localities 
traversed, such as Abano, famous as the birth- 
place of Livy ; and, some distance from the line, 
the town of Arqua, where Petrarch spent the last 
years of his life, and where memorials of him still 
remain ; and again, the spot identified with the 
defeat and death of Catiline ; but it is also remark- 
able for the great number of tunnels along the route, 
the traveller's appreciation of the charming scenery 
of Tuscany being much interfered with thereby. 
One little river, the Reno, is crossed no less than 
nineteen times, and forty-six tunnels are passed 
within a short distance of each other. During the 
intervals that daylight is vouchsafed to us the views 
on either side are highly impressive, the volcanic 
range of the Euganean hills affording many speci- 
mens of imposing scenery, while the passes and 
gorges of the Appenines are most sublime. 

What the circumstances of my travelling per- 
mitted me to see of the famous cities named, I was 
not backward to take in ; for to have passed by un- 
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concerned such towns as ancient Padua, the world- 
renowned seat of learning ; Ferrara, the city of 
Ariosto and of Tasso, and the centre of all that was 
once magnificent in literature and art, now with its 
" grass-grown streets ; " and Boulogna, another dis- 
tinguished abode of the Muses, would have argued 
a mind strangely forgetful of the brilliant past. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"The City of Flowers." Serenading. Campanile of Giotto. Cathedral, 
Savonarola. On the Ponte Vecchio. The Gallery of the Uffizi and 
the Pitti Palace. Church of Santa Croce. Monument of Dante. 
Doors of the Baptistery. Homes of Famous Florentines. 

It was towards evening when I caught my first 
glimpse of the Arno, and began to approach the 
" city of flowers, and the flower of cities." That the 
reader may not suspect me of intending a play upon 
the name of the city, I must inform him that no 
little philological contention rages round the title 
Florence, and that the most poetical of the deriva- 
tions makes it akin to flozuer; and certainly, if that 
be historically admissible, Florence is fairly entitled 
on other grounds to the flattering interpretation. 
I will not mention the other suggestions, inasmuch 
as, having given one that very adequately expresses 
the sentiment which a stranger feels with regard to 
Florence, and one that finds an echo in the heart 
of every lover of that city, I should be guilty of 
a gratuitous act of folly if I adduced others that 
might have a disenchanting effect upon the mind. 
My arrival in Florence coincided with the com- 
* mencement of the Christmas season, and it was on 
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my first night there that the serenading began, 
which afterwards continued during the rest of my 
sojourn in Italy. To be plunged at once into the 
midst of such varied artistic influences was in itself 
an event of no little interest in one's lifetime ; and 
then to hear for the first time, and in the depth of 
night, the beautiful serenading of Italian minstrels 
in their own country heightened the charming 
romance of the situation. From that time till I 
quitted the shores of Italy delightful melody was 
heard at every midnight, and throughout the day 
there were indications all around that told of the 
approach of a time of unwonted festivity. 

The following morning, when there was little 
inclination to visit in a systematic manner, but 
rather to lounge about and seek to realise at leisure 
that I was really in Florence, I found myself sud- 
denly faced by a lofty structure that could not fail 
to impress the most stolid ; and yet it seemed not 
altogether new to me, but, on the contrary, as 
familiar as though I had long lived under the 
shadow of it. It was the noble Campanile of 
Giotto. Perhaps this is the only great work in archi- 
tecture that no adverse judgment has ever been 
passed upon. Seeing that the Cathedral of Milan 
has not escaped hostile criticism, it should excite 
no one's wonder to read of the Tower of Giotto 
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having met with similar treatment. But it seems 
to be universally regarded as without defect or 
blemish of any kind ; the prince of art-critics 
having styled it " the model and mirror of perfect 
architecture," that building in the world which 
" combines in the fullest degree the characteristics 
of strength and beauty." Having been told by his 
employers to surpass in magnificence everything 
the world had ever seen, Giotto has left this monu- 
ment of his fidelity to his instructions. Florence 
possesses no object more irresistibly attractive 
than that ethereal building, and beautifully has 
Longfellow described it as one of the " blossoms " 
of a city whose very name suggests flowers. 

The Cathedral, of which Giotto's Tower is the 
Campanile, impresses more by its exterior than its 
interior. The colour of its marble is exceedingly 
rich, and under the full blaze of the sun is highly 
attractive. As in the case of the Campanile, so 
also with regard to the Cathedral itself, it is stated 
that the architect was instructed to rear the loftiest 
and most sumptuous edifice that man could devise 
or human labour execute, so eager were the 
Florentines to outstrip all rivals, especially hated 
Pisa, in the magnificence of their buildings. The 
interior of the Cathedral, notwithstanding its 
plainness, is imposing, the gloom that prevails 
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lending a weird and mystic character to all 
around ; and there is a pleasure in lingering 
within the walls and drinking in the solemnity 
of the scene. 

Following the course of a noble, handsome 
street, I found myself in the very heart of Florence, 
a spot interesting, not so much as being the centre 
of the life and bustle of the city as for the 
memories and associations that cling around it, 
and pre-eminently for one stirring event of which 
it was the scene, and which the mention of the 
name of Florence seldom fails to recall to the 
mind. The place I had now reached was the 
Piazza della Signoria, which witnessed the cruel 
death of Savonarola, whose story has been told in 
so many different ways, and whose name will long 
haunt the memory of the stranger during his first 
visit to Florence. Numerous as are the great names 
identified with the history of Florence, not even 
thoughts of Dante, Michael Angelo, Galileo, or 
Giotto will recur to the mind at the mention of the 
city as surely as recollections of the great Savonarola 
and of the tragedy enacted upon the spot by which 
I was now confronted. And I could not but look 
upon it as somewhat of a coincidence that the day 
on which I first gazed upon that famous spot 
brought me the news of the death of the gifted 
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authoress of " Romola," who had described with a 
master-hand, and as none other had done, the 
stirring story of the Florentine martyr. 

It is interesting to linger within that square, so 
celebrated in the annals of the city, for not a little 
of the history of Florence has been enacted within 
it, and many have been the thrilling events that 
have been connected with its name. 

It is from the Piazza della Signoria that the 
visitor is presumed to set out upon his tour of 
inspection through the city, inasmuch as it occu- 
pies a central position, and is surrounded by many 
of the most notable public buildings. Being, how- 
ever, within a short distance of the Arno, I was 
attracted first of all in that direction, for it is from 
the centre of a bridge crossing the river that an 
Italian town is seen to the best advantage, and it is 
from such a position that we see its distinctive 
characteristics, and best realise that we are in a 
foreign city. The view obtained from the Ponte 
Vecchio at Florence is one of those that will long 
cling vividly to the mind. It is unlike anything 
that our own country has to offer us — quaint, 
picturesque houses huddled together in a most 
confused and hap-hazard fashion, the only trace 
of design in the arrangement being that care seems 
to have been taken that no two contiguous houses 
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should occupy the same elevation, or have their 
roofs level with one another. The result is a most 
bewildering combination and utter defiance of all 
rules of symmetry. It is a view that one unac- 
quainted with southern towns delights in gazing 
upon, inasmuch as it is one of the few character- 
istic sights that an alien country has to offer him, 
and that he has not been familiarised with in his 
own. If, as is often the case, the traveller feels 
some degree of disappointment that the sights 
which meet his eyes on the Continent are not of 
sufficient variety, and that the parts of Europe 
commonly traversed by tourists show a tendency 
to approach to one uniform pattern, let him take 
his stand upon a bridge in one of the large Italian 
towns, and he is certain to find there that gratifi- 
cation to his eyes which he is in search of — a scene 
unparalleled for picturesqueness of beauty in his 
own country. And if he should visit such a spot 
on the occasion of one of those glorious sunsets, or 
pyrotechnic displays of Nature, which are so often 
to be seen in Italy, and behold the view before him 
bathed in that marvellous colour in which every- 
thing around is seen at such times suffused, he will 
have no cause to lament the absence of a prospect 
for which he should search in vain in his own 
country. 
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The delight with which an hour is whiled away 
in such a contemplation on the Ponte Vecchio at 
Florence is apt to make the flying visitor forget 
that Florence is famous for her priceless art- 
treasures, and that to indulge in such mooning 
when time is of consequence means to have to 
leave the town without a vague acquaintance with 
that for which it stands peerless among cities. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary to return to the Piazza 
della Signoria once more, and to enter upon the 
work in the manner prescribed by that in which the 
traveller is presumed to repose implicit confidence 
— his guide-book — and to begin with the most 
wonderful art-collection in the world, the Gallery 
of the Uffizi. When every corridor that that 
gallery consists of has been traversed, the visitor 
will not be far amiss if he calculates that he has 
walked some miles ; at any rate the impression that 
the distance he has covered will leave upon his 
mind will suggest to him something more like so 
many miles than furlongs. The reader will there- 
fore see the farce and hopelessness of any attempt 
on my part to convey to him any idea of what I 
saw in the course of that distance. The part that 
possessed for me, as it possesses for all the world, 
a paramount interest was the Tribune^ which 
contains the richest collection that Europe has to 
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show. It is small, but the advice you hear on all 
sides at Florence is that, if you are pressed for time, 
and it is a question with you of either seeing the 
whole gallery cursorily or the Tribune thoroughly, 
you should by all means confine your attention to 
the latter. Although every piece of sculpture that 
the hall of the Tribune contains (and you could 
count them on your fingers) will probably be per- 
fectly familiar to you — the Venus de Medici, the 
Apollino, the Wrestlers, the Dancing Faun, and the 
Grinder, one and all of world-wide celebrity — the 
pleasure of gazing upon the original figures, appear- 
ing almost as they came from the hand of some 
great sculptor two or three thousand years ago, is 
such as no models of them, however true, afford. 
Of the most famous of them, the Venus de Medici,. 
I may mention one or two facts. After lying buried 
for centuries, and after all traces of its origin had 
passed away, the statue was unearthed two hundred 
years ago, as has been said, " to gladden the world," 
and ever since it has been the astonishment of all 
observers. More than one writer, and notably 
Hawthorne, has gone into raptures over it, and 
given expression to the emotions that it kindled in 
him in the most exquisite and nervous of English, 
Every figure in the Tribune has been rendered 
so familiar to all the civilised world by countless 
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reproductions in every material and every size that 
it will not be surprising if, on entering that little 
hall, you feel yourself surrounded by acquaintances 
that have long been known to you ; and no little of 
the attraction of the visit is to be referred to the 
opportunity it affords of gazing upon the actual 
statues that have been the originals of those models 
found dispersed throughout our country. 

The Gallery possesses one other piece, or rather 
group, of sculpture that should not be left unnoticed 
even in the most cursory reference to it. It is that 
of Niobe and her children, which was found near 
Rome towards the end of the sixteenth century. 

■ 

Everybody who knows the story of Niobe has 
pictured to his mind the sight of the grief-stricken 
mother seeking to protect her children from the 
fatal shafts of Apollo. The fidelity with which 
every action in that famous mythological tragedy 
is brought out in the celebrated group exhibited 
at Florerice cannot fail to excite the admiration 
and wonder of every observer. There is some 
diversity of opinion as to the relation in which the 
several parts of the group originally stood to each 
other, some objecting to the present arrangement 
as being disadvantageous to their full effect and 
meaning. The sight of that impressive group, 
however, banishes every feeling of fastidiousness 
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from the mind, and we feel that it is sufficient that 
there is preserved to us so wonderful a monument 
of the creative skill of the ancient Greeks. 

Hours pass away rapidly and pleasantly in the 
Gallery of the Uffizi, and it is hard to tear ourselves 
away from a scene where we hold communion with 
the master-spirits of distant ages, and gaze upon 
works that threw the world into raptures two or 
three thousand years ago. 

If wc prolong our stay, we may follow a corridor 
that will take us by a covered passage, almost 
without our knowing it, right across the Arno, 
interesting paintings and drawings lining our path, 
while here and there a window is met with through 
which we may catch enchanting glimpses of the 
river flowing beneath. We thus arrive at the Pitti 
Palace, the vastness of which will fill us with 
wonder. It is hopeless to carry away with us any- 
thing but the faintest idea of the Gallery which we 
have left and the Pitti Palace ; and it was in some 
such spirit of despair that I rccrossed the Arno and 
made for the " Westminster Abbey of Florence," 

where 

" . . . repose 
Angelo*s, Alfieri's bones, and his, 
The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 
Here Machiavelli's earth returned to whence it rose." 

The church of Santa Croce is thus the resting- 
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place of some of Italy*s greatest sons ; and there 
the traveller may roam about, and read on the 
tombstones the stories of the worthies who have 
made Florence famous, and, but for the difference 
in his architectural surroundings and in the language 
of the inscriptions, may imagine himself among the 
ashes of the departed great in his own country at 
Westminster. There is little, however, in the edifice 
itself either within or without to remind us of the 
Abbey. The appearance of the interior is exceed- 
ingly light and cheerful, and little in keeping with 
our idea of a notable burying-place. The gloomy 
and sombre character of the light, so prevalent in 
Italian churches generally, is conspicuously absent 
from Santa Croce. 

Issuing into the Piazza in which the church 
stands, we are surrounded by a noble array of 
palaces, which have been in generations past the 
mansions of men distinguished in the history of 
Florence. Prominent before us stands a monu- 
ment of Dante, of recent construction. Of the 
numerous monuments of. Dante met with through- 
out Italy, none presents to us the features of that 
" spectral-looking man " with such striking simili- 
tude of reality as that of him before the church of 
Santa Croce. By erecting that handsome monument 
Florence may be considered to have atoned for 
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the great remissness she long displayed in recog- 
nising the memory of her distinguished citizen, 
for it was far into this century when she reared 
her f?rst memorial of him, that to be seen ivithin 
Santa Croce, which is condemned by all observers 
as unworthy of the man whose name it commemo- 
rates. 

Florence, like the other towns that we have 
passed through, abounds in churches, such as would 
satisfy the most ardent church-hunter. All of 
them have something to offer to the attention, and 
many of them are connected with some incidents 
in the life of the dauntless Savonarola, and one 
professes to be a church in which Luther preached 
on his way to Rome. Each of them has some 
painting of celebrity, sufficient of itself to rescue 
the church from obscurity. One (the Baptistery) 
is adorned with bronze doors which Michael 
Angelo pronounced " worthy to be the gates of 
Paradise." That energetic praise of the great 
Italian has invested them with an interest inferior 
to that of no other object in Florence. Sight-seers 
may be observed at all hours of the day examining 
the details of their designs, and no other sight in 
Florence receives a more marked attention than 
the elaborate doors of the Baptistery. 

I have referred to the tardiness which Florence 
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exhibited for centuries to perpetuate the memory 
of Dante, and to the unworthy monument which 
she brought herself at length to rear in Santa 
Croce. This remissness, however, was only dis- 
played in the matter of erecting a memorial. In 
another way Florence evinced a tender regard for 
the memory of her great citizen, and that was by 
the reverent care with which his house continued 
to be preserved. And not only his, but also those 
of Michael Angelo, Galileo, and one or two others. 
It is a part of every well-organised and exhaustive 
programme of sight-seeing at Florence to pay a 
visit to those houses which were once the homes 
of her more illustrious citizens. Having provided 
yourself with a map, you may follow the course of 
Ghibelline Street till you come to an insignificant 
but neat little house, marked 64, and turning in 
thither, and transferring yourself in thought back 
some two or three centuries, may imagine yourself 
to be one of the numerous body of " clieiites" who 
kept calling upon the great master, Michael Angelo, 
when at the zenith of his fame. Following a flight 
of a few steps, you will find yourself ushered into 
the identical study in which so much of the 
thinking was done which has left so many and 
such glorious evidences of its power all over Italy. 
The room is scarcely altered since the great 
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master sat there, and you may still behold there 
such interesting relics of him as his crutch and 
slippers, as well as models of some of his great 
works. Almost within a stone's throw, in an 
adjoining street, your spirit of hero-worship may 
be further gratified by an inspection of the house 
where Dante was born. And if your craving con- 
tinues insatiable, you may cross the river and 
enter the house in which Galileo resided during 
the time he spent in Florence, and where he com- 
posed the book which set forth those astronomical 
doctrines which at that time were considered so 
dreadful that, as will be remembered, he had to 
recant them, and the book was publicly burnt. 
There are a few other houses that Florence con- 
tinues to preserve with tender care, as having been 
the abodes of some of her celebrated men, and a 
day of one's stay at Florence may be pleasantly 
spent in visiting those shrines of her departed 
heroes. 

Before we quit Florence, a word must be devoted 
to her famous walks, the praises of which have 
been set forth in the writings of more than one 
well-known name, and notably in the poems of 
Mrs. Browning, to whom the valley of the Arno 
was sacred ground. When the visitor is tired with 
" lionising " in the city, Florence has most delight- 

6 
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ful recreations to offer him in the way of excursions 
into the environs, and if he fortify himself well 
against the treacherous breeze of an Italian evening, 
a stroll into the country around will revive his 
jaded spirits. Florence being situated in a valley 
at the foot of gentle hills, a view of "the finest 
city in the world " may be obtained from several 
eminences at but a short distance from the town. 
To one of these it was my habit to resort every 
evening of my stay at Florence, and the views 
obtained therefrom form not the least agreeable 
part of my recollections of the place. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Dismal Journey. First Sight of Rome. Intricacies of its Streets. 
Christmas at Rome. The Ancient Forum. Mamertine Prison. 
Arch of Titus. Colosseum. The Lateran. St. Peter's. King 
Humbert. The Capitol. The Tarpeian Rock. The Palatine. 

Florence was left at an early hour on December 
24. The idea of Christmas at Rome possessed an 
attraction not easy to account for. I had no reason 
to suppose that the Roman method of celebrating 
Christmas was one of especial interest. But the 
prospect of spending an interesting day in an 
interesting city had a charm that was not to be 
resisted. 

It is a tedious and fatiguing journey from 
Florence to Rome. Hardly a bright spot is met 
Avith to relieve the bleak and dreary character of 
the surrounding country. To one unaccustomed 
to Southern travel the sight of vineyards and 
olive-grovcs will afford a lively pleasure, and a 
vine-plantation has a strikingly neat and prim 
appearance. But one gets enough of it between 
Florence and Rome, the country for the first fifty 
miles being one continuation of vineyards. What 
interests the traveller chiefly along the route is the 
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recollection that he is following in the track of 
Hannibal's famous march, and Lake Thrasymene, 
about midway, reminds him that he is on historic 
ground. The geologist will find something to en- 
gross his attention in the loose alluvial soil that 
lies all along, first the Arno and then the Tiber. 
The lover of the picturesque will turn away with dis- 
gust at some of the scenes that meet his eyes in 
that part of Italy. Here and there is to be seen 
a group of cheerless and even wretched-looking 
houses, perched upon a seemingly inaccessible hilL 
To the angler the muddy waters of the Tiber will 
afford little pleasure. You feel as you look upon 
it that it was probably only reasons of metrical 
scansion that prevented Horace applying to it a 
stronger epithet than "deep yellow." Matters 
improve as Rome is approached, and the Cam- 
pagna, despite its evil name, is not destitute of 
charms. We now prepare for the cry, " There's 
Rome ! " and suddenly the sight of the Eternal City 
bursts upon us. The moment when that cry is first 
heard may well be deemed supreme in the history 
of a lifetime. Not that the famous exclamation 
is any longer a conventional method of ushering in 
the first sight of Rome since the rail has supplanted 
the diligence. With the adoption of the more pro- 
saic method of travelling, the approach to Rome 
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has been shorn of much of its ancient enchantment, 
and the cry, " Ecco Roma ! " of the old postilion is 
now left to be uttered by the passenger himself. 

The station at which I was now drawn up, though 
it was marked Roina^ was insignificant enough, 
and little worthy of the proud and imposing name 
it bore. Now that we arc arrived in Rome, how is 
it possible to confine within the compass of a few 
pages all the impressions that kept crowding upon 
the mind during my stay there ? Not that my 
abode there was long, considering the importance 
of the city and its extreme interest to the student 
of its ancient history. But to state briefly what is 
seen in the course of even four days at Rome is to 
attempt an impossible task of literary digestion. 

He who prides himself upon a knowledge of the 
map of ancient Rome will find it of preciously 
little value when he is . dropped down for the first 
time in the midst of that city, and it will be some 
days before his mind has succeeded in detaching 
the modern from the ancient parts in such a 
manner as to recognise the identity of the spot 
with that with which he professes to have been 
long familiar. Though I learnt that the train had 
brought me somewhere about the Esquiline, and 
that the Quirinal was the rising along which the 
omnibus then took me in the direction of the Eng- 
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lish quarters, it upset all my calculations to be told 
that I ultimately stood north, near the Porta 
Flaminia^ and not, as I had certainly imagined, at 
the opposite part of the town. It is better, on 
one's first visit to Rome, not to allow one's self to be 
hampered with thoughts of its ancient topography 
at all, but to set about learning its present ins and 
outs with a mind entirely blank. I think that 
much exercise of the patience is thereby spared. 
I have heard travellers say that they knew of no 
town where it was so easy to lose their way and go 
astray as Rome, and that, despite Baedekers " first- 
to-the-right-and-second-to-the-left " style, added to 
some degree of acquaintance with the ancient city. 
Owing to so many hills, and the blending of the 
modern with the ancient, which latter, being more 
or less shapeless, cannot be brought out clearly on 
paper, no map, however elaborate, is a safe guide. 
For all practical purposes, then, I found myself, on 
my arrival in Rome, as helpless as though I had 
never heard of the place, and it was only after some 
days that I began to recognise in it the city of the 
Caesars. 

It was, as has been already indicated, Christmas 
Eve when I arrived in Rome, and it is needless to 
say that my first inquiry was as to the events 
that were to mark the observance of the following 
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day. The result was that I found myself at early 
Christmas listening to lovely strains at the famous 
Basilica of St. John Lateran, which is incomparable 
among churches for its sacred music. My way lay 
through the whole length of the city, through the 
busy and bustling Corso, the principal thoroughfare 
of Rome, which my readers would perKaps prefer 
should be remembered as the Via Flaminiay along 
the course of which it runs, and then across the 
most celebrated and classical locality in Rome, the 
site of the ancient Forum, at which I felt not a 
little bewildered, such a field of ruins did it all seem. 
That I may not again have to revert to the subject, 
I will here state all I wish to say with regard to the 
Forum. That spot, the most important in Imperial 
Rome, and the place whence all its authority ra- 
diated, is now a field of. shapeless ruins, composed 
of shattered monuments, pillars, and balustrades, 
and piled-up fragments of marble. It is a severe 
disappointment to encounter such a scene, and to 
be told that that is all that remains of the ancient 
Forum. Neither is it pleasant to be told that the 
greatest uncertainty prevails among archaeologists 
with regard to the ruins. Even the bearings of the 
site have only recently been established, some 
having held that it extended in one direction, 
others at right angles. The work of excavation, 
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however, has received some stimulus since the 
occupation of Rome by the Italian Government, 
and points that were some years ago obscure have 
latterly been made clear. Notwithstanding the 
general uncertainty, it is pleasant to walk among 
those ruins, and to roam down the favourite lounge 
of the ancient Romans — the Via Sacra — and to 
imagine ourselves to be treading in the footsteps 
of Horace, who there met the bore to whom he 
refers in his " Satires." The Temples of Concord, 
Vespasian, and Castor and Pollux are now repre- 
sented by a number of tottering columns on a heap 
of rubbish, the only object that is still in a tolerable 
state of preservation being the Arch of Septimius, 
from the front of which the Via Sacra led up to 
the Forum. Before we quit this region let us turn 
aside towards a small church which stands over a 
place — the Mamertine Prison — of intense interest, 
as having been the dungeon, according to the pious 
legend, where St. Peter and St. Paul were confined. 
So far the legend may well be credited. But when 
the visitor is asked to believe that the fountain of 
clear water beneath the floor was miraculously 
created that St. Peter might baptize his converted 
jailors, and that the hole exhibited in the wall and 
protected by iron bars is the impression of St. 
Peter's head, caused when he was struck by the 
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jailor, the tradition comes to assume a more sus- 
picious character. What is matter of history is 
that here the Catilinarian conspirators, with various 
others, were executed, and countless numbers of 
the enemies of Rome imprisoned. 

Resuming our journey, we pass under the noble 
Arch of Titus, and we then know that we follow in 
the track of those gorgeous pageants of ancient 
Rome, the triumphal processions of generals return- 
ing from victory. On every side of us are scattered, 
in hopeless confusion, fragments of temples and 
palaces, suggestive of the splendour that once 
distinguished this spot. These remains continue 
to this day to afford to the curious antiquarian a 
rich field for the exercise of his faculties, and such 
is the uncertainty that still prevails that all the 
information given with regard to them is little 
better than vain surmising. The fine archway 
which we now pass under is a familiar figure in 
views of ancient Rome. It may be doubted where 
there is a more interesting relic of antiquity in the 
city than the Arch of Titus. The little urchin who 
keeps wistfully looking at us as we stand, guide- 
book in hand, and wrapt in wonderment at that 
stately monument, must be setting us down for 
crack-brained to see anything to admire in that 
mouldering piece of marble. 
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A few steps further we pass, on our right, the 
Arch of Constantine ; but a nobler sight reveals 
itself before our eyes, namely, the stupendous 
Colosseum, under whose shadow we arc now 
arrived. Our admiration of the majesty and 
grandeur of Imperial Rome here culminates, and 
the objects that remain for us may impress us by 
their mellowed beauty or their solitude, but none 
will produce the same impression of awe as that 
gigantic amphitheatre. Those who have attempted 
to write upon it have only felt the powcrlessness of 
words to express the feelings which the first sight 
of it awakens. It seems farcical to dispose of the 
Colosseum in this summary way, but not more so 
than it would be to multiply words on the subject. 

I may add, what is of especial interest to us, 
that nothing filled the ancient Celts and Saxons, 
when on a pilgrimage to Rome, with such wonder 
as the vastness of the Colosseum. 

No other ruin of importance will claim our 
attention till we arrive in the square, overlooking 
the walls of the city, where the Cathedral of Rome, 
the Church of St. John Lateran, stands forth a con- 
spicuous ornament. We are here on the Coelian 
Hill, and the prospect, as we turn round to the 
front of the Lateran, is very extensive, the whole 
of the Campagna being taken in at a glance, with 
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the Sabine and Alban Hills forming the back- 
ground in the distance. 

The Lateran, that Christmas morning, was 
thronged with people, and the effect of its gor- 
geous interior, added to the melodious music of the 
service and the pealing of the gigantic organ, was 
profoundly impressive. It would not be far amiss to 
say that the congregation consisted of people of 
every nationality, Asiatics not being unrepresented. 

The afternoon of that day saw me lost in wonder 
under the majestic dome of St. Peter's, as far from 
the Lateran as I could well be and be within the 
walls of the city. A network of the purlieus of 
Rome had to be traversed in the interval, and now 
and again some interesting old ruin would arrest 
my attention, perhaps a heap of rubbish that one 
would have disdained to look upon but for its testi- 
mony to a noble and remote antiquity, or perhaps 
a pillar standing forth as a solitary relic of departed 
glory. 

To find one's self for the first time in the largest 
church in the world gives rise to a feeling of no 
ordinary kind. To take the least sentimental view 
of it would be to say that churches which we have 
hitherto deemed stupendous suddenly assume, in 
our minds, a character of petty insignificance, and, 
as Dr. Johnson would have said, " sink into their 
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little selves." And the extreme grandeur of St. 
Peter's impresses no less profoundly than its vast 
magnitude appals. The combination of both 
effects IS overpowering, and it is some time before 
we proceed to the work of surveying the details 
around us. Thus wrote one of the most impres- ' 
sionable of men — Mendelssohn — of St. Peter's : 
** It appears to me like some great work of Nature, 
a forest, a mass of rocks, or something similar, for 
I can never realise the idea that it is the work of 



man." 



It is most unaccountable that, when I was at 
Rome, I found such ignorance prevailing as to 
the Pope and his movements that it was impossible 
to have the question settled, whether his Holiness 
then, as formerly, celebrated High Mass at St. 
Peter's on Festival days. Most seemed to think 
that his self-imposed imprisonment involved ex- 
clusion even from St. Peter's, while others affirmed 
that he was seen there that Christmas morning. 
What my authorities agreed upon was that the 
Pope's benediction of the people from the balcony 
before the Basilica had, as one result of his reserve, 
been discontinued. 

There was an incessant rushing to and fro of 
cardinals, priests, and acolytes during the time I 
spent in the church. And to see them one and all 
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turning aside and kissing the toe of the bronze figure 
of St. Peter — which some of them did with very 
marked demonstrations of attachment, and almost of 
adoration — was a sight not to be contemplated with 
unmingled feelings. Of the object of this general 
devotion, I may say that it dates from the fifth 
century, and that the right foot is partially worn 
away by the kisses that have been impressed upon 
it by the faithful during the course of ages. 

Service was being performed in many of the 
side chapels, but such is the vastness of the place 
that little of the chanting was heard from the body 
of the nave, and those who were bent on the work 
of investigating the various parts of the interior 
could pursue their task with the consciousness that 
they were not interfering with the graver duties 
of others. You may even lose your way in St. 
Peter's, and have to travel considerably before you 
find your whereabouts again. 

Of the statues that adorn the aisles and chapels^ 
it may fairly be said that they defy all attempt at 
reckoning. Little knowledge of the several parts 
of St. Peter's can be carried away from a first visit 
to it, and that little will remain verv indefinite. 

The scene when I returned to the Corso was 
one of more than ordinary animation. From the 
expectant attitude of the people it was evident 
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that a personage of some consequence was about 
to pass that way. My curiosity was shortly gratified 
by the arrival of the royal carriage, in which it was 
easy to recognise the noble figure of King Humbert, 
who was accompanied by the Queen. They were 
on their way to their palace, on the Quirinal. It 
was one of the King's first appearances in public 
since the attempt made upon his lif«. Previousl}^ 
to that event his form was so frequently observed 
in the streets of Rome that no particular demon- 
stration of feeling was elicited by his appearance. 
The enthusiasm of that occasion was due to the 
fact that Rome had for a long time lost sight of 
its popular King, and the warmth displayed 
amounted to a most loyal ovation. 

The following Monday found me early buckling 
to the work of seeking to exhaust, if possible, what 
there was to see of Rome. To use the word 
** exhaust " in such a connection doubtless savours 
of presumption, but it is needless to say that the 
word, in the dictionary of the conventional tourist, 
means nothing more than to see with our eyes 
what our guide-book tells us, and to verify by 
personal observation what it contains. Such was 
the task to which I now applied myself, and 
having systematised my work for the day, betook 
myself first to the Capitol. 
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The approach to the hill, which I had been ac- 
customed to regard as precipitous and all but inac- 
cessible, is at first rather disappointing. Nothing 
of the abruptness of a hill is at all visible. We 
-ascend an easy flight of steps, or rather asphalt- 
covered incline, flanked on each side with high 
balustrades, and find ourselves, after very little 
exertion, somewhere about the site of the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus. It is not quite certain 
where it stood, and that to me was another sur- 
prise. And now comes surprise number three. 
After we have reached the summit, very little that 
is ancient meets our eyes. Rather we come upon 
a handsome piazza, lined on three sides by com- 
paratively modern buildings, which extend no 
further back, at any rate in their present form, 
than to the time of Michael Angelo. Nothing, as 
we stand in that square, reminds us that we are 
on a hill that occupies so prominent a place in 
the history of ancient Rome, except a column or 
two, some colossal statues, notably the celebrated 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, which, how- 
ever, was not anciently identified with that hill, 
having been brought thither, indirectly, from its 
original site in the Forum. 

We will not quit this spot without turning aside 
into the famous Museum of the Capitol, if only to 
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see a single one of its possessions, one of world- 
wide celebrity, and immortalised in a well-known 
stanza of Byron's. Who has not heard of " The 
Dying Gladiator " ? We enter the small room in 
which it stands, and the chances are that as long 
as we continue there the statue will be beset by 
eager observers, intently gazing upon the image 
of the gladiator in his death-throes. It is a pro- 
foundly touching scene, and may well have inspired 
the pathetic lines of Byron. 

The Museum contains other noted works, the 
names of which are familiarly known all the world 
over. The " Faun " of Praxiteles, which is really 
an ancient copy from the celebrated statue of the 
great sculptor, is sufficient of itself to preserve the 
Museum from obscurity. The "Bronze Wolf" is 
interesting, as being probably the one mentioned 
by Cicero as having been struck by lightning, a 
fracture which it bears being considered one proof 
of its identity. 

Close to the Museum is one of the most pic- 
turesque churches of Rome, that of Ara-Coeliy 
which is generally believed to occupy the site of 
the ancient Temple of Jupiter. A vast number of 
relics, in the shape of mosaics, frescoes, columns, 
and tombs, claim the attention of the visitor in 
the Church of Ara-Cosliy and there is also the 
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interest connected with it that it was probably 
there that Gibbon sat and mused when the thought 
occurred to him of composing his immortal work. 

Being on the Capitol, I did not forget the 
Tarpeian Rock. It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing less romantic than the approach to that 
famous rock. Passing along a row of houses of 
spic-and-span modern construction, we arrive op- 
posite a door numbered 1 30, above which is fixed 
a notice, which informs us that the passage leads 
to the " Rupes Tarpeia!' If some disappointment 
was experienced at the first sight of the Capitol, 
that it did not present the rocky character befitting 
a citadel, the other side of the hill, on which we 
now stand, is of even unpleasant abruptness. It is 
not a spot where we desire to prolong our stay, 
and we therefore resume our round of sight-seeing, 
and make for the next adjoining among the hills 
of Rome, namely, the Palatine. 

But here I am guilty of an anachronism, or of 
asking the reader to accompany me in thought on 
a visit which was not in reality performed on the 
day when we arc understood to have set out for 
the Capitol, the Palatine being not on that day 
open to the public. It matters not, however, that 
we disturb the chronological order, and even seem 
a little incoherent, if I succeed in conveying to the 

7 
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reader some tolerable idea of what is seen in Rome 
in the course of a few davs. 

Our route to the Palatine will bring us once 
more in sight of the Forum, and no one will grudge 
travelling over the same ground twice when that 
ground awakens such memories and associations 
as that which we are now about to traverse. We 
gaze on the scene with the same sense of its utter 
desolation as before, and we find it as difficult as 
ever to realise that there were once discussed and 
viSecidevJ the destinies of the worM, We refresh our 
raeiac\rv with alJ thai our ii^^ide-book has to tell us, 
s*:> ea^er are' \\>f to acvjuaini ourscI\xs with every 
ran ^if sk> hi>:v>2icai a sroi. 

A>o?2>iu!ig ce OCT n^h: jivx:;^ the r CNrum, \re reach 
tlii? s£-e ?c :be a:2cien: c:rk\ :he rVcr-cjLti.-n of irhich 
tr^iltS:^ i5criS?s :? lvoc:u>Ji!v W>^: laill c2:5efly 
iriren?*:: .:> ?c r^e F3La:kN? i^^ :>c r^criirs cc the 
Fi!ao? ?c zbe Cjtjsors^ ^hlch ojls Srcr^iei by 

rll r!!e r?G2«?v3l x tbc seaz .f tbc liirrtr^ ro 
\r:asCiacncc\e. Iz is :rc v x vi>c v^lc cf sciirtsr^ 
-waJIs aac brckest pillars. H^*rc, jl>.m.c ill placesw 
ia5 r?oiecEare besn oc '*»:t>v :« >c\:k:n; :r," ifsdrr- 
;4ui5h rase iagnienc> ^f iKoipie?^ hcLls^ ami b ar^s 
iau :?:? ascribe :i? tfieni their pn^wr pieces In ai<- 
tocv: The TTcrk tT rrie vi:s;i?::r is Ixrt: o^idy r»xciu- 
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tated by the names of the ruins being everywhere 
indicated by metal placards affixed to them, and 
the difficulty of tracing the confused masses of 
brickwork is thus lessened. Other ruins shown on 
the Palatine are the supposed remains of the houses 
of Cicero and of Claudius, and portions of the walls 
of Romulus. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

r.-: Att-z. BaL-.s cf CancaZi. Tr^ O-ii^rubs. The Vctican. 
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.^verr.ui. Bay of Baiae. Forty to Poc:peil. DLsparageraent of 
Ves^:^i-us. 

We hum- our suney of the Palatine, and take to 
the Via Appia, interesting to us as that by which 
St. Paul entered Rome. More than one legend 
have fastened upon the Appian Way as the scene 
of some remarkable incident of the past. The 
place is shown where St. Peter, flying from Rome 
to escape martjTdom, was met and reproved by the 
Sax-iour. A church called Domine quo vadis, after 
Peter's alleged inquiry- of Christ, now marks the 
spot Close to the road lie the vast ruins of the 
Baths of Caracalla, that in magnitude are only 
rivalled by the Colosseum and the Palace of the 
Caesars. Few places attest the greatness of Im-^ 
pcrial Rome so much as its public baths. Those 
of Caracalla were not merely baths, but had 
libraries, picture-galleries, and lecture-rooms at- 
tached to them. They were a mile in circumference, 
and it is computed that they provided acommoda- 
tion for sixteen hundred bathers at the same time. 
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They had their Calidarium^ or vapor bath, Tepid- 
/iriuviy or warm bath, and Frigidariiim^ or cold 
bath. Other rooms there were, such as I can but 
faintly recall, though the better part of a day was 
spent amid those colossal ruins. 

Resuming the Via Appia^ we come upon a 
number of interesting tombs and catacombs, which 
line the sides of the road for miles, far into the 
Campagna. It was the custom of patrician families 
of Rome to erect monuments to their dead by the 
side of a public road. Our path resembles a walk 
through an immense churchyard. The Tomb of 
the Scipios, cut in the rock, is well known ; and a 
little beyond we come upon the vast Catacombs of 
Calixtus. The hill in which they lie is perfectly 
honey-combed with them. Incredible as it may 
seem, it has been computed that the whole length 
of the galleries, stretched out in one continuous 
line would equal that of Italy itself. Here, the 
reader need hardly be reminded, are contained the 
tombs of the early Christians, who also assembled 
here for purposes of worship in times of persecution. 
The place is one enormous subterranean city. 

Having already deserted all order of chronology 
in my method of imparting to the reader a little of 
what I saw in Rome, I will briefly refer to one or 
two other places that I visited during the remaining 
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days, and that stand forth before others in my 
memory. One of them must not be omitted even 
in the most cursory notice of Rome, namely, the 
Vatican. As every notable building that has been 
referred to has had some pre-eminent attribute 
assigned to it, so also the Vatican is famous for its 
vast size, being, as everybody knows, the largest 
palace in the world. It almost exceeds the limits 
of what we account an easy walk to travel even 
half-way round it, as it is necessary to do in pro- 
ceeding from the Picture-galleries to the Museum of 
Sculpture. It was by no means "over-doing it" on 
the part of a fellow-countryman who told me at 
Rome that, having rejected the services of a cab 
on emerging from the Galleries, he had reason to 
regret it long before he reached the Museum. 

With a feeling of intense expectation we enter 
the Sistine Chapel, having admired the quaint cos- 
tume of the Swiss Guards as we ascended the 
magnificent Royal Staircase. We eagerly turn our 
eyes to the end wall, and behold the famous fresco 
of Michael Angelo— the " Last Judgment." The 
chances are that we are even repelled by our first 
sight of this, the gem of the Vatican. The con- 
fusion of naked figures, mostly hideous, which 
compose it, horrifies us. And we may well be 
sceptical* and ask ourselves if this is truly, as 
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alleged, a masterpiece of art, and one of the noblest 
productions of human genius. We settle down to 
a patient inspection of it, and endeavour by dint of 
much exertion of the critical faculties, to extract 
from it the secret of its real greatness. We have 
read of the sublimity of its conception, and the 
marvellousness of its execution. All the grandiose 
epithets that we have seen lavished upon it crowd 
upon the memory, and we are at length brought 
face to face with the mighty work. 

We shall not be alone in our judgment if we 
retire from it with feelings far short of ardent 
attachment. It would be a wonder if it were other- 
wise. As has been said, there are few who do not 
feel it a labour rather than a pleasure to look at it. 
Even in the time of its great author there were not 
wanting those who found fault with it, and the story 
is told of one luckless Biagio of Casena, whose 
indiscretion in openly expressing his disapproval of 
it during its progress brought him an unenviable 
notoriety. For his lack of the better part of 
valour, he was made to figure in the painting as 
Midas, with ass's ears, and relegated to the extreme 
corner of hell. 

Numbers of sight-seers, like myself, were present 
in the Sistine Chapel, and it was easy to read an 
expression of severe disappointment in the face of 
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one and all, and of a feeling of re-action conse- 
quent on the high tension of expectation with which 
they had entered. 

We proceed through the Picture-gallery, and are 
captivated by Raphael's masterpiece, the » Trans- 
figuration," and touched by another painting of 
world-wide celebrity, "The Communion of St. 
Jerome." The vastness of the Vatican is now to 
be brought home to us in a very intimate manner, 
for, to proceed from the Picture-gallery to the 
Museum of Sculpture, in another quarter of the 
building, it becomes necessary to cover something 
like half-a-mile. At the Museum we meet with 
more than one piece of sculpture known all the 
world over, and familiar figures to us from childhood, 
such as the wonderful group of the Laocoon, the 
Apollo Belvedere, and the Mercury of the Belvedere. 
It is difficult to say which has shown the greater 
skill, the sculptor with his chisel or the poet with 
his pen, and which to admire the more. For the 
creative power with which the former has converted 
his marble into the semblance of real life is only 
rivalled by the might with which Byron has de- 
scribed its beauty, and expressed the emotions 
which the sight of it awakens. 

We recross the Tiber, along the ancient and 
stately Bridge of St. Angelo, and prepare for our 
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departure from Rome. Of the churches in Rome not 
here referred to, I will only say that they correspond 
in number with the days of the year. Among the 
interesting buildings of ancient Rome which have 
not been here touched upon, but which no visitor 
omits to see, is the Pantheon, which lies in the 
centre of the old Campus Martius. It is the best 
preserved of all Rome's ancient monuments, though 
it has existed since twenty-seven years before Christ, 
and has had a more chequered history than many 
of those coeval with it, and has been the victim of 
much spoliation at the hands of rapacious monarchs. 
It is also interesting as being the resting-place of 
Raphael. 

I have mentioned the Campus Martius. The 
stranger who enters Rome with his mind full of 
his Classics, and with thoughts of how delightful 
it will be to take a turn down the Campus Martius, 
will be sadly disappointed to find that what he had 
been taught to regard as an open plain is now a 
crowded quarter of the city, covered with build- 
ings, that render a journey among them a risky 
undertaking, and one likely to end in grief, if the 
traveller be unfamiliar with the intricate ways of 
the district. It is possible to be in Rome for days, 
and never hear of the Campus Martius, or any 
name corresponding to it, so completely has 
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the place been metamorphosed in the course of 
ages. 

It is our fate to leave Rome without even visiting 
delightful Tivoli. The environs of Rome abound 
in places of interest ; the attractions of Tivoli, the 
ancient Tibur, of greater antiquit}" than Rome 
itself, and so familiar to classical men as the resi- 
dence of Maecenas, and the favourite haunt of 
Horace, being widely celebrated. 

We leave Rome strong in the natural hope, 
having age in our favour, that it will be our happy- 
lot yet to return to it, and to be privileged to see 
over again, and with leisure, what this time we saw- 
but hastily ; and, with that vision comforting us, 
we resume our travels south. Our ride down 
classic Campania is performed by night, and we 
are left to gratified thoughts but disappointed eyes. 
A parting view of Rome, however, is permitted to 
us by the fading sunlight, and it is one of those 
moments that will long cling vividly to the mind. 
We enter upon scenery of stately grandeur, and we 
see by indications on every side that we are in the 
heart of a volcanic country. We rush through 
deep cuttings in the solid lava, and now emerge 
into a plain strewn with ancient ruins. The light 
fails us and we lapse — not into the arms of Mor- 
pheus, for that is impossible, but into our own 
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self-communings and enjoyment of the delightful 
thought that we are running down Campania. 
Many of the stations through which we pass recall 
to our minds familiar names, and we feel that wc 
are not in a strange country as we hear the harsh 
voice of the official proclaiming this place to be 
Aquino^ and that Capua, It is past midnight 
when, in the same grating tone, we are informed 
of our arrival in " Napolil' and we no sooner emerge 
from the station than we look about for that which 
IS so prominent a feature in our mental image of 
Naples, the flaming Vesuvius, with more concern 
even than we hunt for a 'bus to which to confide 
ourselves at this unearthly hour. Vesuvius, how- 
ever, makes its presence little felt when not dis- 
posed to be eruptive, arid the red glow looming 
through the darkness in the distance may well 
be mistaken for something familiar enough to us 
already — a common bonfire. We think more of 
it on the morrow, when, with the rising sun, wc 
turn our eager eyes towards the eastern side of 
the bay, and are struck with the commanding 
proportions of the great volcano. 

We issue early into the streets of Naples, and 
after a succession of fascinating and sickening 
scenes the conviction gradually grows upon us 
that the description which we have heard of 
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Naples as " the most repulsive and bewitching of 
cities" is the truest that could be applied. We 
must not, however, accept that description in the 
sense in which I have heard it understood, as if at 
Naples only Nature has her charms, while man is 
in everything vile. The epithets must not be so 
distributed. We are as much charmed as repelled 
by the town of Naples and the life of the Nea- 
politan, and we do not fail to be struck by a con- 
tradiction of qualities, such as suggested the 
language referred to. 

The street-life of Naples baffles all attempt at 
description. It is without a parallel in Europe, 
and astonishes us even when we have spent some 
time in other parts of Italy. It is one babel of 
noise ; coachmen, muleteers, news-boys, and every 
species of vendors contributing their share of the 
clamour. And every street, from the noble Toledo 
to the meanest lane, presents some interesting 
phase of the life of the city. In some of the by- 
paths we come upon sights that, in filth and misery, 
out-distance anything that we have yet seen in 
Italy. We enter one of them in our desire to see 
Neapolitan life in its most revolting form, and 
immediately a swarm of beggars, some of them 
frightfully deformed and mis-shapen, beset us, with 
outstretched arms and a piteous whine, such as we 
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might have imagined could only emanate from a 
beast. If we are tender-hearted, and are overcome 
by the appeals, we issue from the lane mimts a 
goodly number of ceiitesvni, for, once the stream of 
our bounty has been made to flow, the watchword 
passes, the crowd developes, and the demands upon 
us multiply. 

Naples itself is behind most Italian towns in 
number of places of special interest. To adopt 
the language of the tourist, it is possible to do 
Naples in a day, and with ease. It is in the 
singularity of its street-scenes, the loveliness of its 
site and of its environs, the number of interestinsf 
excursions that may be made from it, that Naples 
stands pre-eminent among Italian towns. In say- 
ing, however, that Naples may be despatched in a 
day, I may well be presumed to have forgotten the 
Museum, which stands unique among the museums 
of the world. Its relics of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, and its wonderful paintings and statuary, 
give it an absorbing interest, and it is one of those 
places that we are recommended on all sides in 
Italy to visit again and again, for a few visits to 
the Museum of Naples may well be accounted 
more instructive than years of study. We linger 
through the remarkable building, bewildered at 
the infinite number of objects that claim our atten- 
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tion, and we emerge with little better satisfaction 
than that we can say that we have seen the 
famous museum. Hurrying our survey of the other 
* interesting places in the town, we commence, in our 
impatience, our round of the famous environs. 

One object in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Naples demands our special notice. It is the 
reputed tomb of Virgil, with regard to which the 
curious reader will find a learned disquisition in 
^' Murray." Though I knew, or thought I knew, 
that Virgil died at Brundusium, and that his re- 
mains were transferred to Naples, his favourite 
residence, it was, nevertheless, with something 
like surprise that I found myself in the neighbour- 
hood of so interesting a spot. It was no 
pleasure, however, to see the claims of the tomb 
to be the identical one of the poet so ruthlessly 
analysed in the treatise referred to. What interest 
I might have felt in my visit to the spot was de- 
prived of much of its keenness in consequence of 
a shattered confidence. 

Situated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Naples, it is easily reached on foot. Notwith- 
standing its great interest, it did not seem to be 
an object of much attraction when I visited it. 
It was with some difficulty that I succeeded in 
-finding the custodian. Nor did it seem to be his 
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exclusive occupation to be keeping the tomb in 
order and attending to visitors, as is the case with 
custodians of other and far less remarkable curiosi- 
ties. Moreover, it did not instinctively occur to him, 
when at length he made his appearance, what he 
was wanted for, and that surprised me not a little. 

We follow a flight of narrow steps cut in a rock, 
and enter a garden fragrant with oranges, lemons, 
citrons, and a number of other fruits of Southern 
growth. Our cicerone, whose stock of English 
words seems to be limited by the number of dif- 
ferent fruit trees in his garden, points out to us 
each species as we pass ; and, moreover, cour- 
teously plucks for us a full-blossomed rose — at a 
time when our countrymen in England are afflicted 
by cold of an intensity unknown to their grand- 
fathers. We descend a few steps and enter the 
tomb, and at once the custodian begins to dis- 
course to us in his own vernacular on the subject 
of the spot, indifferent whether his words convey 
any meaning to us or not. 

The tomb is a small square building with a 
rounded roof Within are a number of columbaria^ 
or small recesses made for the reception of urns. 
Though no urn now remains, the story goes that 
the very urn which contained Virgil's ashes was to 
be seen here up to the sixteenth century, and that, 
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being afterwards removed elsewhere for purposes of 
better security in time of war, it was lost. The un- 
certainty that exists as to whether the place was at 
any time what it claims to be, is sufficiently great 
to damp our ardour, and such misgivings rob our 
visit of much of the fascination that would other- 
wise attend it. 

I will now ask the reader to accompany me to 
delightful Baiae, on the road to which we have 
advanced some distance. We approach a cab- 
stand, and immediately a score of fly-drivers bear 
down upon us, cracking their whips in a most 
frantic fashion. We select one, to the ill-suppressed 
chagrin of his brother members of the craft. We 
do not at once come to an engagement, for since 
we have been in Italy we have cultivated a habit 
that, in our conceit, we would have strongly 
repudiated in our own country. It is that of 
" driving a bargain." It is not infra dig. in Italy 
so to do. Double, and often treble, what will 
ultimately be accepted is at first asked for. Having 
brought down the fare to rational proportions, we 
are off, at a rattling speed, in the direction of the 
lovely bay of Baiae. We enter, immediately 
under Virgil's tomb, a gas-lit tunnel, of nearly 
half a mile's length, the formation of which was 
attributed in the Middle Ages to the magic arts of 
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Virgil, but which is really a Roman work. The 
passage through the tunnel, or, as it is called, the 
Grotto, is performed at a frightful speed, the 
Italian Jehu delighting in showing to the Inglese 
what he can do under unfavourable conditions. 
He cracks his whip and shrieks to his beast, 
without a moment's intermission, throughout our 
journey through the rock, and we cannot avoid 
the suspicion that there is an intention to work up 
the highest possible excitement, in order that the 
stranger may emerge with the profoundest impres- 
sion of the awfulness of the Grotto — a sense which 
the weird character of the interior is sufficient of 
itself to inspire. Regaining the daylight, we reach 
a village of extreme squalor, filthy and half-clad 
people sitting at every threshold. Our route then 
lies through vines and mulberry trees till we come 
in sight of the sea and the island of Nisida, where 
Brutus retired after the assassination of Caesar. A 
town of abiding interest to every Christian now 
reveals itself before us, namely, Pozzuoli^ the 
ancient Ptiteoliy where St. Paul, accompanied by 
St. Luke and Aristarchus, landed after his perilous 
voyage, and it was in the bay over against us that 
the Castor and Pollux cast anchor. 

At Pozzuoli we interrupt our journey, and strike 
out for the famous ruins of the Temple of Serapis, 

8 
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a divinity worshipped here up to the second cen- 
tury, having first chosen our guide out of the in- 
numerable host that bore down upon us, like flies 
on a honeycomb, as our carriage came in sight. 
The remains of the Serapeon impress us much 
by their dimensions. To notify here the arrange- 
ments of the building, as indicated by its ruins, 
would interest the reader little ; its attraction con- 
sists entirely in being seen, and I should tire him 
were I to specify its parts. It may interest him 
more to be told that the foundations of the pier 
upon which the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
landed from the Alexandrian corn-ship are still 
visible. 

There are numerous other relics of antiquity at 
Pozzuoli and in the vicinity, many of them illus- 
trative of Roman history. Among these, the 
Amphitheatre demands our notice, inasmuch as 
it was there that Nero, according to the account, 
entered the arena in the presence of his royal guest 
Tiridates, and slew several wild beasts with his 
own hands. It is also associated with the name 
of St. Januarius, who, as the legend goes, was 
here thrown among the wild beasts, and escaped 
unhurt. 

Resuming our journey, and taking our guide 
along with us, we have not proceeded far before 
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our curiosity is keenly aroused by our guide point- 
ing to a heap of concrete, and informing us that it 
is the remains of the villa of " ChicJuror We verify 
our informant's statement, and find that it truly 
was once the country residence of Cicero. It is 
gratifying to know that in this case there exists 
something like certainty. This district, it is well 
known, was largely frequented by the wealthier 
sons of ancient Rome, and studded with their 
villas. Cicero, it is also known, had his, and the 
continuity of its history seems to have been so far 
preserved that it may reasonably be regarded as 
identical with the one before which we have now 
alighted. It was upon this spot, then, that the 
great orator wrote his Academicce and De Fato, 
The remains are scanty, and there is little seen to 
■detain us. Nevertheless, we linger with pleasure 
before the shapeless ruins. 

A short distance beyond we come under the foot 
of the Monte Nuovo. As may be gathered from 
the name, it is the result of a volcanic upheaval, 
having suddenly sprung into being one night in 
the sixteenth century. What particularly interests 
us in regard to the event is the fact that it covered 
part of the Lucrine Lake, and destroyed the en- 
gineering works of Agrippa, familiar to readers 
of Horace and Virgil. We now approach the 
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famous lake referred to, and we may well be 
sceptical, and suspect our guide of a turn for 
banter. It would certainly not be misrepresenting- 
its dimensions to describe it as a good-sized fish- 
pond. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
in Its favour that Monte Nuovo deprived it of half 
its size. Making all due allowances, however, we 
cannot fail to be struck with its extreme smallness. 
So far our guide may well be deceiving us, to 
spare his indolence, and it may be that the Lucrine 
Lake is yet further ; but when we come to be con- 
ducted a few hundred yards inland, to Lake Aver- 
nus, and enter there the dark bowels of the earth, 
wc feel better assured, and we can well imagine 
that the poets should have fixed upon tbat sunless 
cavern as the entrance to the infernal regions. 

Our travels have hitherto been singularly free 
from stirring adventure. But the event which I 
have now to record partook, in my estimation at 
the time, somewhat unpleasantly of that character. 
To find myself, the only Englishman, in the com- 
pany of a number of sturdy Campanians, amid 
the solitude of Lake Avernus, was tolerable. It 
was when the descent into the Grotto of the Sybil 
came to be made that the uncomfortableness of my 
position began to be keenly felt. It was impossible 
to banish from the mind disquieting thoughts of 
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the rapacity of the people of this part of Italy. 
Moreover, it was a mystery to me how to account 
for the sudden increase in our number. Having 
left the carriage, accompanied solely by my guide, 
I found before the Grotto was reached that our 
number had rapidly developed to five. Italians 
descry the Englishman from afar, and they are not 
slow to satisfy themselves if he has any odd 
coppers to give away. These hangers-on followed 
in our wake for a considerable time, and even 
entered the cavern, when our number was destined 
to be yet increased by the addition of the two men 
in charge of the place. It became peculiarly un- 
pleasant when the necessity arose for me to be 
carried on the shoulders of one of these men 
through the water that covered the floor of the 
passage. 

The whole length of the cavern is 280 feet. It 
IS extremely narrow, scarcely wide enough, in some 
parts, to admit one man. Our path was guided 
by lighted torches. The interesting part of it is 
about midway, when we enter a small chamber, 
called the "Entrance to the Infernal Regions," 
near which is another chamber, called the " Bath 
of the Sybil," having its floor covered to the 
depth of a foot with tepid water. All this while 
one of the guardians of the Grotto has been hold- 
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ing forth to us in his own vernacular, tempered 
with a smattering of barbarous English. 

Lake Avemus, though considerably larger than 
the Lucrine, is itself insignificant enough, being 
little more than a mile in circumference. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the reader that it 
occupies the crater of an extinct volcano. The 
noxious gases which in ancient times rose out of 
it, and which, in popular opinion, were fatal to 
birds attempting to fly across it, are no longer per- 
ceived, and it is by no means certain that they 
were ever exhaled. At present it abounds in fish, 
and birds are plenteous about its banks. 

Resuming our journey towards Baiae, we return 
to the Lucrine, on the banks of which stands a 
small hostelry, which it is the custom of passing 
tourists to enter, for there it is still possible to 
taste of the oysters that delighted the soul of 
Cicero, though the mussels referred to by Horace 
are no longer to be found. We are no sooner 
entered and turned into a side room than a buxom 
waitress, clad in the most picturesque Italian cos- 
tume, advances towards us with a pailful of the 
interesting oysters of the ancients. She reminds 
us of the story of Becket's mother, and of the 
stock of English which, though so meagre, proved 
so effectual, when she utters, as she lays the pail 
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before us, the words " Lucrine " and " Cicero." 
Whether the oysters have, as some say, degene- 
rated, and no longer bear out their ancient reputed 
character for excellence, is a question that I feel 
incompetent to determine. They appear to be yet 
highly prized in Naples. 

A short distance beyond the Lucrine a full view 
of the lovely bay of Baiae bursts upon us. Though 
the magnificence that we learn from the Latin 
writers characterised this famous watering-place of 
the Romans no longer marks it, the ruins of the 
ancient palatial residences that lie scattered along 
its hills serve to remind us of a bygone splen- 
dour. The greatest uncertainty, however, prevails 
in regard to those ruins, and all that is said of them 
is little better than vain surmising. Though we 
know that Pompeius, Crassus, Cato, and numerous 
other distinguished Romans had their villas here, 
their sites can no longer be identified, though there 
is no lack of men who will point them out to you, 
if you believe them, with the greatest precision. 
The remains of one house, however, are shown, 
the claims of which are very generally recognised. 
It is the reputed villa of Hortensius, now partly 
covered by water. It was here, then, in all proba- 
bility, that Nero planned the murder of his mother, 
Agrippina, which we know was compassed at her 
residence near the Lucrine. 
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There is little seen at Baiae save these innumer- 
able fragments of masonry and brickwork, which, 
owing to the obscurity that surrounds them, lose 
much of their interest in our eyes. Baiae, how- 
ever, has not ceased to charm by the natural beauty 
of its site and of its bay. If we continue our 
journey to Cumae, the same multiplicity of ruins 
will await us, and the same baseless accounts will 
be heard regarding them. 

We return to Naples by the way we came, and 
prepare for our trip to that strange city of Cam- 
pania wliich for fifteen centuries was totally 
effaced from history, namely, Pompeii. 

It was my fate to have to perform the journey 
to Baiae without a soul with whom I could inter- 
change a single idea on the several objects of in- 
terest on the way. I do not forget my guide, but 
those who have had experience of guides know 
that they are essentially not a class of people that 
enter into much more sympathetic relations with 
those under their guidance than such as ordinarily 
subsist between employers and their employed. 
It is difficult for them to appreciate the state of 
mind of one to whom scenes with which they have 
been long familiar, and for which, in accordance 
with the truth of the proverb, they have acquired 
some degree of contempt, seem new and strange. 
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My visit to Pompeii was performed in the com- 
pany of a number of my countrymen, or, to be 
more accurate, of our American cousins, in whom, 
as every traveller knows. Continental hotels 
abound. The way these combinations are got up 
out of elements previously unknown to each other 
is very simple, being on this wise. One who has a 
turn for organising sets himself in action, and pro- 
ceeds to acquaint himself with the sentiment of 
the requisite number of persons of both sexes 
as to a proposed excursion to come off on the 
morrow. Americans on the Continent have the 
repute of being peculiarly susceptible of this 
method of treatment in the process of formulating 
a picnic party. I have even heard an explanation 
given of it, one involving scientific considerations, 
and going to the root of American society. The 
attitudes of several towards the contemplated 
scheme having been thus ascertained, and a suffi- 
cient number of promises to participate in it ob- 
tained, the company stands ready organised, and 
only the necessary preparations remain. 

Our party for Pompeii was thus formed. It is 
possible to reach Pompeii by rail, but the drive 
through the busy towns and villages that skirt the 
crescent of the Bay is infinitely to be preferred, 
being one unbroken succession of strange sights 
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that keep the attention ever on the alert. For 
several miles before we begin to emerge into the 
country, and to skirt the base of Vesuvius, our 
way seems to lie through one vast and continuous 
street of Naples, whereas we soon leave Naples 
behind us, and pass through a number of different 
towns which are not commonly regarded as even 
suburbs of that city. The whole distance teems 
with human beings, representing both extremes of 
prosperity and poverty, the latter element, how- 
ever, greatly predominating. We are beset from 
time to time by most importunate beggars, who 
keep clinging to our drags with the tenacity of 
leeches as long as the conditions of their deformity 
permit them to hold out By the time our journey 
is at an end our eyes have got satiated with a com- 
modity, the sight of which at the outset excited 
our liveliest curiosity, namely, the maccaroni, which 
lined our road for miles, and which forms the staple 
industry of the district. 

A feeling of strange solemnity grows over us as 
we approach the silent and long-buried city. We 
draw up before an unpretending little hotel, and 
commence our way through the streets and alleys 
of an old Roman town of two thousand years 
ago. 

Little that is new to the reader could be said of 
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the ruins of Pompeii. Its story has been written 
and rc-written, and what satisfaction we derive 
from a visit to the place h'es in the greater vivid- 
ness with which scenes already dimly familiar to 
our mind's eye are there presented. For three or 
four hours we wander up and down those echoing 
streets, and in and out of their mournful houses, 
till, even in that profoundly interesting city, we 
begin to cbmplain of a tiring sameness. At the 
same time we inwardly inveigh against the manner 
in which visitors to Pompeii are conducted around. 
None but the most cursory glance of everything 
is permitted under the arrangement prevailing, so 
that the impressions left upon the mind at the end 
of the journey are a confused jumble of temples, 
baths, theatres, shops, and tombs. The construc- 
tion of a Roman house remains as mysterious to 
us as before. Having entered one, we no sooner 
commence to investigate its parts by the light of 
our guide-book than we are summoned to a 
market-place or a theatre, for the inspection of 
which another brief moment is the utmost time 
allowed us. The knowledge we thus gain of an 
ancient Roman town is of the most meagre kind. 
He who is given to moralising will, notwithstand- 
ing the vastness of the field for meditation around 
him, have little leisure for indulging his inclination. 
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We sigh for a week to give to Pompeii, and to be 
left to our own society and that of the silent city 
around us. 

Despite the gloomy strangeness of things at 
Pompeii, we are struck with traces of wondrous 
similarity between life at that distant age and that 
of our own days. We see little difference between 
the construction of a Pompeiian bakery, for in- 
stance, and that of many seen at the present day 
in England. A member of our party could see 
nothing to distinguish it from what he was familiar 
with in America. The wine-shops, also, of Pom- 
peii seem little removed from types known at the 
present day. 

Everything, even the most trifling, is of intense 
interest for us at Pompeii. We do not fail to 
observe that the vice of scribbling on the wall was 
prevalent then as now. Some scratches may still 
be deciphered, and, being in Latin, have a twofold 
interest. Other indications there are of foibles 
common to the human nature of that period and 
our own. Of the public life of the men of that 
time there remain some interesting records. In- 
scriptions on the walls* of the streets are seen 
calling upon the electors to vote for such and such 
a candidate, whose virtues and claims are set forth 
in glowing language. 
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To one having several days at his disposal 
Pompeii would yield instruction not procurable by 
years of study. Every building necessary to ren- 
der it complete as a Roman town is there to be 
found ; conspicuously, a Forum and an Amphi- 
theatre. 

We return to Naples through the same bustling 
towns, and through the same strange phases of 
Italian life. All their inhabitants seeming to live 
in the streets, the furious driving of our coachman 
ever threatens disastrous consequences. We now 
see why Naples abounds in cripples. 

Vesuvius, that dominates over Naples, has so far 
met with scant attention at our hands. Nor is it 
now proposed to give it its turn by making it the 
subject of special notice. Despite its fame, its 
claims upon the attention of one pressed for time 
are not regarded in Naples as by any means para- 
mount. When a selection is being made of inter- 
esting objects around Naples to be visited within 
a given time, the gigantic volcano is commonly 
enough left out of the reckoning. Not that the 
ascent is so very hard ; its difficulty has been much 
exaggerated. And now that the steepest part of 
it may be performed by rail, the upward journey 
has become a mere pleasure trip. The day re- 
quired by Vesuvius may, in a judicious economy of 
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time, be better bestowed. Salerno, Sorrento, Cas- 
tellamare, and Paestum have claims not inferior to 
those of Vesuvius, and for him who is of a classical 
or artistic turn will have far greater attraction. 

It is to be understood, therefore, that I cannot 
ask the reader to accompany me to the summit of 
Vesuvius, having been myself constrained by the 
multiplicity of other places having claims upon my 
attention to forego the journey. 

A goodly number of pages might be filled by a 
narrative of all that is seen in and around Naples 
even in the course of three or four days. My 
notice of Naples and its neighbourhood has already 
exceeded its intended length, and the time has 
arrived for resuming our journey. Having entered 
Naples in the depth of night, so we leave it two 
hours before sunrise, before the babel of noise in 
its streets has arisen to distract us. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

On to Brindisi. Italian Railways. Landing at Corfu. Greek News- 
papers. Remarks on Modern Greek. Interviewed by Natives. 
War-foeling. English Rule. English Sportsmen — Touching Epi- 
sode. Impressions of Corfu. Homeric Scenes. 

The ride from Naples to Brindisi, despite its ex- 
treme length, was for the most part pleasant. The 
district as far as Foggia presented spme delightful 
scenery, the hills being often rugged and romantic. 
Here and there stood a picturesque little village, 
.surrounded by woods of chestnut and cypress, while 
a town of mediaeval appearance was sometimes 
passed, not without vestiges of bygone greatness. 
As Foggia was approached, the aspect of the 
country suddenly altered, and our route lay along a 
grassy and treeless plain, which here and there, 
however, showed patches of rich cultivation. In 
the distance was seen an extinct volcano, Monte 
Vulture, a name which rt retains from the days of 
Horace. The ride down Apulia could not fail to 
♦suggest thoughts of the memorable journey of the 
two Roman poets and their patron to Brundusium. 
At Barletta I was within a short distance of ancient 
Canusium, the gritty bread of which is referred to 
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by Horace, and is said to retain that character to 
the present day. At Barletta I came in sight of 
the Adriatic, to the mercy of which I was to 
commit myself a few hours later. From Barletta 
all the way to Brindisi the line skirted the sea-coast, 
sometimes in pleasant proximity to it. It was 
evening when Brindisi was reached. 

And now that I am arrived there, and have 
made a clean sweep of the peninsula, it is fitting 
that I should offer here what remarks I have to 
make touching Italian railways, of which I formed a 
somewhat strong opinion rather early in the course 
of my acquaintance with them. It was only just 
that I should defer the expression of it till I had 
seen if matters should show a tendency to amend 
further south ; but having now traversed some 
twelve hundred miles of the main Italian lines, what 
opinion I have may be presumed to have arrived 
at reasonable maturity, and perhaps it will not 
savour of presumption to speak out frankly on the 
subject. 

Of that side of a railway system which the 
ordinary traveller has not the means of observing, 
or the inclination to criticise, and which does not 
directly affect his comfort and convenience, however 
much it may contribute to the general efficiency, I 
have no opinion to offer ; and in that respect Italian 
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railways may possibly stand comparison with our 
own. But what I have to say is, as a matter of neces- 
sity, superficial, and only based upon the experience 
which one is enabled to gather by hurried tra- 
velling. 

The test of the efficiency of a railway, in the 
eyes of the traveller who is eager to arrive at his 
destination, is primarily speed, and only in a sub- 
ordinate degree comfort, which, however, he expects 
to have to a tolerable extent. All else is to him 
a matter of comparative indifference. Having de- 
livered myself of which platitude, I now proceed 
to ventilate my long-pent-up wrath in regard to 
Italian railways. 

I must give their carriages the credit of offering 
a fair modicum of comfort, though they fall far 
short in that respect of English ones. Their jerk- 
ing, however, is insufferable : it not only made the 
work of taking down notes all but impossible, 
but even reading was attended with the utmost 
difficulty. Such annoyance in England would long 
ago have resulted in a deputation to the President 
of the Board of Trade, or some other mighty re- 
dresser of grievances. But in Italy, it seems, rail- 
way directors are sublimely independent of the 
Government, and have everything very much their 
own way, apparently not giving the comfort of the 

9 
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public a moment's thought. The evil makes a long 
journey in Italy most disagreeable to contemplate. 
It may offer to the curious a diverting subject for 
solution whether the mischief lies in. the springs, or 
in the construction of the railway, or a host of other 
things that bear a material relation to the traveller's 
welfare. Unfortunately, the discovery of the evil 
will bring with it no consolation. The Italians 
appear to have become perfectly inured to it, judg- 
ing from the complacency with which they endured 
it, and which was in so marked a contrast to my 
own ill-suppressed impatience. 

It follows as a corollary, as mathematicians would 
say, from the above state of things that speed is 
much retarded. If the effect were otherwise, the 
jerking might well be tolerated. But speed is no 
redeeming feature of Italian railway travelling. To 
be more accurate, however, and just to the Italians, 
I ought to say, if it does not look too much like 
refining, that the speed which the train runs at is 
not what is so open to objection as the little pro- 
gress it succeeds in making. That looks like a 
contradiction ; but what I, of course, mean is, that 
it is the excessive delays that occur at every paltry 
station that are chiefly responsible for the undue 
protraction of the duration of a journey. Even 
trains which go by the name of express — which 
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simply means, I presume, in Italy that which runs 
only first and second classes, and does not imply 
rarity of stoppages — take notice of almost every 
insignificant station. And then the inexplicable 
delays that take place at every one of those stations. 
It is impossible to account for them by any reason- 
able explanation save the apparent one, that they 
are simply meant to afford to the officials an oppor- 
tunity from time to time of stretching their legs, 
and of conversing with their friends on the plat- 
form. And the officials are extremely chary of 
extending the same privilege to the passengers, for 
as soon as you alight in order to walk about, they 
at once, and often in a peremptory tone inform you 
by the cry " Partenza " that they are off, which 
intimation you are only too glad to receive, and 
you cheerfully retire to your compartment, thinking 
that a start is at once made, when you behold the 
official who addressed you coolly returning to re- 
sume with his friend the discourse which you had 
so rudely interrupted. And when at length the 
train does start in earnest, you are puzzled to know 
what could have just occurred that made the de- 
parture necessarily follow, and you are left to infer 
that the effect was only consequent upon the dis- 
course having come to a natural conclusion. This 
going on at every station causes the unconscionably 
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long time that a train takes to do a hundred miles 
in Italy. 

Two or three hours after my arrival in Brindisi I 
was quitting the shores of Italy. An uneventful 
run of fifteen hours brought me to Corfu. 

On approaching Corfu, I learnt that the steamer 
for the Peiraeus would not leave till the following 
Monday. For that intimation I was not altogether 
prepared, having hoped to be in Athens early the 
ensuing week. But, on the other hand, I was far 
from being mortified at the necessity of having to 
remain two nights at Corfu. As I approached it, I 
was impressed with its cheerful appearance, and to 
be introduced to Greek scenes and habits of life 
sooner than I had anticipated was not a disagree- 
able prospect to contemplate. As we steamed into 
the harbour and made preparations for landing, a 
fellow-passenger, pointing to the crowds of loafers 
to be seen standing on the pier, eagerly waiting for 
their prospective victims, cautioned me that I should 
be well on my guard as I passed on my way through 
them, and should firmly reject the proffered services 
of one and all, and commit myself only to the porter 
of the hotel where I purposed staying, whom I was 
to know by his distinctive uniform. The utmost 
vigilance, he said, was necessary on landing at 
Corfu, the character of the place being most 
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notorious. It was not long before the words of 
warning that had been addressed to me were only 
too fully justified, for as soon as I set foot on the 
landing-stage a score at least were down upon me, 
and it was only by an exhibition of firmness and of 
effort that were scarcely compatible with the ways 
of civilised life that I succeeded in penetrating my 
\vay through the obstructive mass, till I caught 
sight of the official to whom I was to resign myself. 
Landing from a steamer, it is well known, is more 
or less of an ordeal everywhere in the South and 
the East, but landing at Corfu has the repute of 
surpassing every other in difficulty and annoyance. 
Moreover, the men among whom I was now for the 
first time thrown wore a cast altogether strange to 
me, and the GrQok ficstajtella was to me so strongly 
suggestive of brigands, that it was no wonder that, 
in my estimation, my action in thrusting myself 
forward unprotected bore something of the charac- 
ter of the heroic. The squabble or two that oc- 
curred among the brigandish-looking company, 
arising out of hot rivalry in thrusting themselves 
forward upon my attention, I had certainly no 
disposition to look back upon, being only too glad 
to find myself safe and sound beyond the borders 
of their circle. The pier once passed, however, 
my path was smooth, and from that moment my 
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experience of Corfu was a succession of agreeable 
impressions. Having gone through the examina- 
tion of the Custom House, and being declared free 
from contraband, I followed in the wake of my 
conductor, charmed with the novelty of everything 
around me. Our way lay through tortuous intrica- 
cies, but it was far from tiresome to one who found 
something to interest him at the corner of every 
street and on every sign-board. It w^as an interest 
little short of intense to see for the first time Greek 
names confronting me everywhere — seeming so 
familiar and yet so strange. One inscription in 
particular struck me. It was that over a bakery — 
KXi^avo^ Uavaavia^. OivoTrcoXeia were numerous, 
and here and there appeared a hybrid word, such 
as Ka(f>(f>eveLoVy the Greek for cafi. 

Turning round the corner of the 6S09 Travrcou 
ar/ieovy I found myself confronted by the house that 
was to form my quarters during my ^tay in Corfu. 
No sooner had I entered and been turned into a 
side room, which proved to be the reading-room, 
than my eyes fell upon the first Greek newspaper 
that it had been my pleasure to see, and it is need- 
less to say that my first act was to throw myself 
upon the nearest chair, and settle down to an 
attentive perusal of the paper, to the disregard of 
the dictates of an empty stomach. I am tempted 
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to devote more than a passing word to the subject 
of the first Greek newspaper that I ever handled, 
thinking that it will doubtless afford to some of 
my readers the same pleasure to know something 
about it as it was to me to peruse it. To those 
unacquainted with Greek the few Greek words that 
I find will be incidental to my notice of the subject 
will have no interest. I can only ask such to make 
use of the remedy which they have in their own 
hands, namely, to skip this part of the book. 

The paper that stirred in me this lively curiosity 
bore the title of NEA HMEPA—T/ie Neiv Day— 
not The Daily NewSy-which. it might plausibly mean, 
the last word admitting of being treated as an 
adjective in modern Greek. In appearance and 
general get-up it certainly took the shine out of 
most of the French and Italian papers with which 
we are familiar, and which appear so diminutive 
and destitute of news in comparison with our own. 
In its arrangement it took more after the English 
pattern than any foreign journal that I am ac- 
quainted with. After the title comes the announce- 
ment that the paper is published once a week {aira^ 
T7}9 €^BofidSo<;). The first column, headed EBAOM- 
AAIAIA EnWEflPHSISy contains a rifstmi/ of 
the news of the past week. It is not a little amusing 
to see the forms which the names of our public men 
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assume when rendered into modem Greek. Mr. 
Gladstone is 6 TXa^aroaVy Prince Bismarck is 6 
*7rpiyKipjr BlafiapK, M. Gambetta 6 TaiM^eraf;^ &c. 
Under the second heading, AIATNAMEIS KAI 
EAAASf the Government of the Porte {rj irvXiKfj 
yv^€pvi]<Ti<;^f comes in for some delicious Greek 
satire. A long extract from T/ie Times (rov 
y^povov) next appears, followed by others from 
various English papers (ayyXiKa <f>v\\a). Foreign 
news,undcr AFFAIA, at once arrested my attention. 
Under that heading I learnt that Mr. Brassey 
(o Bpaa-aev), one of the Lords of the Admiralty 
(r&u XopScov Tov vavap %etoi;), had delivered a speech 
at Hastings ( ev "Actlj^) in favour of Greece. So 
had also Mr. Mundella (o MovvSiWa^) at Sheffield 
(eV S€^(f)LKB7f). In the speech of the latter occurred 
the names of Lord Beaconsfield (o \6pSo(; ByKova- 
(f)7j\S) and of the Marquis of Salisbury (6 pLapKriaio^ 
SaXiclSovpia^;), the latter of whom, though one of 
the signatories to the Berlin Treaty {avvdrjKrj)^ had 
declared the just claims of Greece to be " shadowy 
and unfounded" {<f>avTaaimhri kcll ^avvTroaraTa). T/ie 
Times having threatened Greece with the loss of the 
sympathy of Europe if she persisted in her demands 
the NBA HMEPA replies that the threat is " as 
empty as it is ridiculous " (#c6i^ oaov yeXoia). One 
item of news, under THAEFPA^HMATA, was 
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that Sir Charles Dilke (6 dip AtKKe) was expected 
to arrive in Paris. The last column is devoted to 
advertisements, among which appears one pro- 
claiming in bold type the merits of the very hotel 
in which I am located, " The Grand Hotel of St. 
George" {META nSNOAOXEION '' ATIOX 
rEflPnOS "), which -is declared to be situated 
on the best part of the Esplanade (t^9 TrXareia^). 
Terms (rc/ial) moderate. The whole sheet is 
summed up with the name of the publisher and 
printer (e/cSor^? Kai avvderrisi), 

I have been the more free in my citations in 
order that the reader who has a fair acquaintance 
with ancient Greek may see for himself what 
striking resemblance there is between it and the 
modern. These few extracts may do something 
towards destroying the popular fallacy that modern 
Greek bears the same affinity to the ancient that 
Italian does to Latin. Anybody comparing a 
Greek newspaper with any ancient Greek author, 
and an Italian one with a Latin work, would say a 
far closer affinity. An ancient Greek scholar will 
find no difficulty whatever in reading a Greek 
newspaper. A Latinist, relying entirely on his 
Latin, will find it toilsome trudging through an 
Italian newspaper. Whilst avoiding what is con- 
troversial, I may here note down one or two points 
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in connection with the subject of modern Greek, 
before it is finally dismissed. The visitor to Greece 
will be surprised and shocked at the barbarous 
manner in which the Greeks deal with the quanti- 
ties. Though not altogether unprepared for it, I 
was, nevertheless, somewhat stupefied at being told 
by an intelligent Greek at Corfu that the mainland 
opposite was Epiros. Correction or polite sugges- 
tion is of little avail. It would be as vain to argue 
with a Greek on his false use of the quantities as 
Mr. Froude finds it to argue with a Catholic on 
Transubstantiation. Every true Greek says Aiglna 
and Phaleron. The real difficulty, of course, th^t 
an English scholar travelling in Greece will feel 
with regard to the language will be the pronuncia- 
tion, but that will be overcome in a shorter time 
than is generally imagined, and he will find con- 
versation with a Greek, if carried on with delibera- 
tion, not so impracticable as he had probably 
supposed ; certainly much easier than, with the 
most perfect knowledge of Latin, he would find it 
to converse with an Italian. 

To return to the account of my arrival in Corfu. 
I had not been long seated in my room before I 
was asked by more than one inquisitive native^ 
who could also speak English, my opinion as to 
the contingency of a Graeco-Turkish war. That 
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was a subject that, I ventured to submit to them, 
they were likely to be better informed upon than 
I could very well be. But they seemed to think 
that, arrived fresh from England, I was as good as 
an oracle on a subject of that kind. Then came 
the more rational inquiry, whether England was 
likely to remain faithful to Greece in the matter 
of her claims. Even to that I could only reply 
that I could only tell them what they might them- 
selves gather from the newspapers — that, as long 
as the Liberals remained in power, they might 
at least reckon on the moral support of England, 
They were naturally loud in their expressions 
of admiration for Mr. Gladstone ; and the reader 
will readily guess that they did not cease their 
interviewing of me before they had addressed to 
me the very plain and direct question, whether I 
was " for Mr. Gladstone or Lord Beaconsfield." 

In fact, during my stay at Corfu, it was easy to 
see that the all-engrossing subject was the warlike 
preparations of the country. The public sentiment 
was more intense there, if possible, than at Athens 
— which may readily be imagined, seeing that 
Corfu was within sight of the very territory in 
dispute. Nor was the tension of Greek affairs 
attested only in the language of the people. The 
crowds of the military that met me at every turn. 
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and the sound of the bugle that rang from time to 
time, evidenced a state of things that one would 
hardly take to be the permanent character of this 
otherwise quiet and peaceful-looking little town. 

Before quitting the question of politics, I cannot 
avoid noting one other fact that was communicated 
to me by no less an authority than one of the 
waiters at the hotel. Everybody, I suppose, who 
has travelled where English is not the language of 
the country, has observed with what garrulity an 
English waiter, at the hotel in which he may chance 
to be staying, plies him during his meals. No 
doubt the waiter is partly influenced by the laud- 
able motive to make the best use he can of his 
English, while he has the opportunity, for fear it 
may get rusty ; while the suspicious would think 
that the prospect of a good donation of backslieesh 
at the separation has not a little to do with it. 
The political piece of information which the waiter 
who waited upon me at Corfu entrusted to me in 
one of those moments of loquacity was, that Corfu 
would much prefer to return under English rule 
than to remain as it was. How far my informant — 
who was, by the way, Greek-born — might be taken 
as a faithful exponent of the feelings of the people 
of Corfu generally, I had then no means of judging ; 
but I subsequently learnt that the statenient wa.s 
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not without a shadow of foundation, however much 
I was at first disposed to despise the authority 
whence it emanated. There is, beyond doubt, a 
very general feeling among the inhabitants, not only 
of Corfu, but of the Ionian Islands generally, in 
favour of a return to English dominion, and I could 
not but feel a sense of personal pride at the high 
estimation in which English rule appeared to be held. 

Having that fact in my mind, I could not but 
feel something like regret, whilst walking about 
the charming little place, and looking down upon 
the bay from one of the adjacent hills, and seeing 
around me nothing but what excited my admiration, 
that England in 1864 did not possess the same 
tenacity of grasp that characterises her in 1881.' 

I had only been a few hours settled in my 
quarters at Corfu before my isolation was relieved 
by the appearance on the scene of a number of 
English sportsmen, who were returning from a 
shooting excursion on the mainland. They had 
apparently been away some days, their yacht lying 
in the meantime in Corfu harbour. They were a 
set of most agreeable and jolly fellows, to whom 
life was unmixed enjoyment, and the enthusiasm 



I Written before the evacuation of Candahar and of the 
Transvaal. 
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with which they recounted their experiences of the 
previous days, and enumerated the quail, wood- 
cock, and snipe that they had bagged, showed that 
their hearts were in their work, and that "black 
care " troubled them but little. I felt attracted 
myself not a little by their narrative of the way 
they had been roughing it in Epeirus and Albania, 
and of the difficulty they had in tackling the wild 
boar in the latter country. Our contact led 
naturally to a conversation, for, notwithstanding 
his repute among foreigners for fastidiousness in re- 
spect of social formalities, the Englishman is never 
unwilling to forego introduction when he meets a 
fellow-countryman abroad. One of the party was 
a public-school man, and was visibly shocked to 
find, on taking up T/ie Times, that had arrived by 
the boat with which I had myself travelled, that 
among the list of those killed in one of the English 
disasters in the Transvaal was an officer who was 
one of his friends at Harrow. The mirth was sud- 
denly turned into the deepest sorrow, and the way 
he loved to dilate on the amiable qualities of the 
friend of whom he had just learned that he had 
been thus suddenly deprived was not a little 
touching. The party remained at Corfu after my 
departure, another excursion to a different region 
being planned as I was leaving. 
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It is time that I should say something of Corfu, 
which charmed me so much during my stay there. 
Necessarily, that time allowed me but little leisure 
for seeing much of the island beyond the outskirts 
of the town. With regard to the town itself, I was 
much struck with the extreme cleanliness of the 
whole place, compared with what I had seen in 
Italy. It was evident that some influence had 
been at work other than that inherent in an East- 
ern Government, and the effect of a more beneficent 
rule than that of the Greek was to be traced in the 
very superior comfort visible all around. The 
town of Corfu, even in its back lanes, appears a 
model of order and civilisation, in comparison with 
the filth and squalor that repel the traveller in many 
of the Italian towns, particularly Naples. While 
presenting all the characteristics of an Italian town, 
in the quaint structure of its houses and the in- 
tricacies of its narrow lanes, Corfu yields to no 
average English town in cleanliness and cheer. 

Corfu still retains its ancient name of Corcyra 
{Kej'kyra) arriongthe Greek population. The town, 
which consists of 25,000 inhabitants, lies along 
a pleasant bay, on the eastern side of the island, 
facing Epeirus and the snow-capped mountains of 
Albania. The bay is really formed of two curves, 
divided by a rock, which juts out some distance 
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into the sea, and on which stands the citadel, now 
dismantled, that formed the residence of the English 
Lord High Commissioner down to 1864. The 
channel that separates it from the mainland is only 
a few miles across, and is seen studded at all times 
of the day with the tiny white sails of the pleasure 
boats of wealthy Corcyraeans. The view across 
on a clear morning is most enchanting, the bold, 
rugged mountains on the opposite side, which 
apparently reach down to the shore, presenting an 
imposing background. Corfu, as has already been 
indicated, boasts of an Esplanade, along which are 
ranged numerous handsome residences, that would 
do credit to any English town. The Esplanade is 
set off by a curious-looking monument, that of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, who, though an Englishman, 
has had his memory perpetuated by the Corcy- 
rseans in their own interesting language. It was 
captivating to read the history of our countryman's 
doings and the declaration of his virtues as set 
forth in the language of Socrates and Plato. I 
must mention that, although the reader might, with 
some show of reason, grudge that high-sounding title 
to the language of the modern Greeks, in the case 
of the inscription on Sir T. Maitland*s monument 
and of public records generally, there is a tendency 
to approach to the Greek of the ancient standards. 
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The Esplanade, during my stay at Corfu, seemed 
to be the parading ground of the military, who 
were to be seen there at all hours of the day, en- 
gaged, some of them, in animated conversation, 
doubtless on what appeared to be the all-absorbing 
subject everywhere — the chances of a war. They 
were not, to the unprofessional eye, bad, if raw, 
specimens of soldiery, having regard to the short 
time that had then elapsed since the mobilisation 
had begun. 

A prominent object in the centre of the town is 
the Cathedral of St. Spiridion, where I obtained 
my first experience of the Greek mode of wor- 
ship. Corfu is not behind other European towns 
in other respects — that is to say, it contains such 
necessary adjuncts of organised society as a hospital, 
an asylum, &c. 

One is surprised at the remarkably good roads 
that lead into the country, and yet, when we 
remember that few years have elapsed since Corfu 
was an English dependency, we cease to wonder. 
I followed two or three for some distance inland, 
and, but for the great profusion of olives, date 
palms, &c., on every side, might imagine myself in 
the neighbourhood of an English town. The roads 
generally, however, throughout the island are, it 
appears, sadly neglected, and other good works 

10 
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introduced by the English have not been preserved 
from decay. Many of the olive trees that I passed 
impressed me with their vast size, as compared 
with what I had seen elsewhere. I subsequently 
learnt that there were some in the island that dated 
from the fifteenth century, having been planted by 
the Venetians during the flourishing days of the 
Republic. 

What there is in Corfu to attract the Homeric 
student rests upon the most flimsy basis. The 
landing-place of Odysseus, and the site of his meet- 
ing with Nausicaa, are still shown, and may interest 
the credulous enthusiast ; but if those ancient 
characters are but the figments of Homer's brain, 
the visitor must not expect it otherwise, and must 
insist upon no better evidence than would be given 
him by the Scotch guide, who would point out to 
him with all gravity the very spot where Fitz- 
James^s horse died in the Trosachs. 

My stay at Corfu, rendered necessary by circum- 
stances at first so unexpected, passed pleasantly 
away, and the Monday evening came when I was 
to resume my watery journey. 
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CHAPTER IX; 

On Board an Austrian Lloyd. Down the Ionian, Motley Company, 
First Impressions of Attica. The Peirasus. Athens and Peirseus 
Railway. Christmas at Athens. Phalerum. Munychia. Sketch 
of Athens. Athens University. Athens in 183a. Greek Costume. 

It was ten p.m. when the good ship Ceres, of the 
Austrian-Lloyd, left her moorings, and a. parting 
view of the charming town and bay of Corfu was 
denied to me. On board the Ceres we were a most 
motley company, but, strange to say, I believe I 
was the only Englishman to be found from stem to 
stern. And not only was that the case, but it was 
impossible to meet with a single person who had 
even the most elementary smattering of English. ' 
Judging by casts and costumes, those who were not 
Austrians or Hungarians were Greeks or Asiatics, 
and it was incredible, as it certainly was provoking, 
that no one, from captain to steward, could inter- 
change with me a single idea in a language spoken 
by one-tenth of the inhabitants of the globe. I 
was left, consequently, during the whole voyage, 
very much to my own communings, though I found 
that a few Italian words, pressed into the service, 
conveyed some meaning to both captain and 
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steward. Steaming down the classic Ionian was, 
owing to the disability referred to, shorn of much 
of its pleasure, as all the information that I could 
extract, by dint of hard straining of the intellec- 
tual faculty, was confined almost entirely to the 
names of the islands we passed through, and the 
several sections of the coast-line of the Morea. 
** Sappho's Leap," a white cliff in Santa Maura, 
which I had learnt we were to pass, the captain 
knew nought of, and, if possible, cared still less for. 
Sappho he had never heard of — the name was 
not in their navigation charts. As we turned 
northward, and entered the" ^gean, the islands of 
the Cyclades that we passed in view of were only 
recognised as so many units, which we were to be 
careful not to fall foul of 

I must not dismiss the subject of the voyage 
without a few words devoted to the strange com- 
pany with whom I travelled. Immediately on em- 
barking I was met by the surprise, rather pleasant 
than otherwise, that the berth that had been allotted 
to me stood next to that of a jolly-looking Turk^ 
with regard to whom I kept perpetually theorising 
whether he was not a real live Pasha. That he 
was of a patrician order of Turks I felt perfectly 
satisfied, and that he was a Turk at all I had 
abundant means of judging, other than that pro- 
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vided by his fez, which, it must be remembered, was 
no infallible evidence at all, the fez being a com- 
mon article of clothing among the Greeks, not to 
mention English " Bohemians." That he drank 
nothing but water (in addition, of course, to coffee) 
was, perhaps, a surer testimony to his nationality, 
and that his favourite posture — which, indeed, he 
scarcely ever changed during my whole acquaint- 
ance with him — was to sit in the Ottoman cross- 
legged fashion, went far towards relegating him to 
his proper category. The other occupants of the 
saloon were to me of more or less uncertain 
nationality. But it was on the quarter-deck that 
humanity was to be seen in its most interesting and 
attractive forms. From first to last I felt quite 
bewildered what to make of the fantastic shapes, 
clothed in every colour of the rainbow, that 
squatted on most variegated carpets all over the 
quarter-deck. That they were descendants of Shem 
was the one fact that I felt certain about, and as 
the Ceres was bound for some of the ports of the 
Levant, they were probably returning to their own 
country. They were scattered along the deck in 
.separate batches, which seemed to have no dealings 
with one another. In fact, they appeared as if they 
had distributed themselves on the principle of dis- 
tinction of races — an arrangement that made them 
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all the more interesting a study to the observer. It 
was a marvel to me how they held out through the 
voyage, scarcely stirring an inch from the moment 
they came on deck, and likely to continue so for some 
days after the time came that I had to leave them. 
It was with me a favourite method of killing time 
to look down from the bridge upon the flourishing 
colony below me, who seemed utterly regardless, 
and indeed unconscious, of any one scrutinising 
from above their mode of living. It was whilst 
engaged in one of these intrusive examinations that 
I had an opportunity of seeing that, however de- 
graded seemed the social condition of members of 
the community, they were not all neglectful of the 
duties of their religion. Before partaking of what 
I conceived to be their breakfast, some of their 
number were to be seen taking up a piece of carpet 
and spreading it on an open part of the deck, and 
then, on the carpet, to go through certain devotions 
that I despair of rendering intelligible to the reader. 
The gravity and punctiliousness with which they 
discharged their most solemn duties, muttering 
something inaudible for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
then prostrating themselves till their foreheads 
touched the ground, and then rising again and 
smiting their breasts, were profoundly touching, 
and could not fail to evoke one's sympathy. This 
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I observed with some degree of surprise, having 
previously formed a by no means favourable opinion 
of them. But it was impossible to withhold respect 
from them when once it was seen that, with all 
their dirt and squalor, they were not inattentive to 
the obligations of their creed. There, scattered on 
patches of carpet over the open deck, I first saw 
them, and there I left them, and it was a proof of 
their powers of endurance that, after a night of 
drenching rain, they appeared on the morrow as 
fresh and spirited as ever. 

At noon on Wednesday we sighted the shores of 
Attica, and in two or three hours I could make out 
the familiar rock of the Acropolis. Owing to its 
prominence, it was distinguishable even before the 
Peiraeus, which stood four or five miles nearer. But 
the whole country from Athens to the sea being 
remarkably level, except a slight elevation separat- 
ing the Peiraeus from Phalerum, no better distant 
view of Athens can be obtained than that from a 
point some miles out into the sea. It seemed in- 
credible then that the distance between Athens and 
its port was as great as our masters had taught us 
to regard it, and that the " Long Walls " were so 
very long after all. 

How shall I describe my first impression of the 
sight of a land of such sacred associations to the 
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classical student? It is needless to say that as 
soon as I understood that Attica was sighted I was 
immediately on deck, and eager to see at once more 
than the conditions of our progress then permitted 
us to see. It was not, of course, my first glimpse 
of the Greek mainland, as our ship had been more 
or less hugging the shore since we left the Ionian 
Islands, but the ardour that had hitherto been felt 
was only to reach its culmination at the sight of 
Attica itself. Did that which I have already re- 
ferred to as a {7w^i"/-universal law, the feeling of dis- 
appointment at the reality falling short of the idea 
entertained, cease to be felt on that occasion ? 
Never was the feeling more strongly and bitterly 
experienced. The exceedingly bleak and barren 
aspect of the whole of Attica surrounding Athens 
deprives the approach to it of much of the keenness 
of interest that would otherwise attach to it. And 
yet it is the fault of none other than the visitor 
himself if he is come altogether unprepared for it. 
The barrenness of Attica ought not to be a fact 
unknown to the reader of its ancient literature ; but a 
feeling of surprise is natural and pardonable when 
it is seen how great that barrenness is, and how 
utterly destitute of vegetation the whole country 
appears at a distance. But for the absence of smoke, 
it might be fittingly compared to the neighbourhood 
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of some of our great manufacturing towns. I am 
not sure that I ought to exclude smoke altogether 
from the comparison. A few chimney-stacks are 
to be seen in the neighbourhood of the Peiraius, 
belching forth their black contents to our horror, 
and that is sufficient to banish any sentiment of 
romance that may still linger in the visitor. 

We were no sooner moored near the shore than 
the usual touters on such occasions came out in 
their boats to meet us. Few, however, of the pas- 
sengers, if any, besides myself appeared to be bound 
for the Peiraeus, their destination being further east. 
It was natural, therefore, that the boatman who 
secured me should consider himself somewhat 
favoured, and should exhibit a little pride, as he 
rowed me through the luckless boats that kept 
plying for passengers in vain ; and the expression 
of envy upon the faces of the others was not to be 
mistaken. Being a fisherman, I was reminded by the 
scene of many a little experience of my own, when, 
fishing with an inferior fly, 'I had the mortification 
to see another member of my craft, who had a more 
taking bait, land a fish under my very eyes. I 
think the comparison so happy that I am almost 
inclined to believe that by our contact with Greece 
we have caught the spirit of the Homeric similes. 

On my way to the pier I was shown one of the 
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ships that had bcca " dcmonstratiiv^ " before Dul- 
c\%r\r>, a Russian frigate, which had been ordered to 
the VtxrxM^ on the separation of the fleet. 

The Veir^£M% locyj:^ a bos^- and thriving: little 
place, ferhsip^ it is depreciating its importance to 
<*pcak of it as little, for it contains a population of 
over 20/XX>, which number is said to be rapidly in- 
creasing. Its shipping trarle does not seem incon- 
Mdcrable, judging from the number of ships that 
lined the harbour as I passed through it The 
Pcir«:us is not the only harbour belonging to 
Athens, though it has gone far towards monopolis- 
ing the trade. There are also, to the east of it, 
Munychia and Phalerum, the latter of which was 
the original harbour of Athens. It is now a charm- 
ing little watering-place, much frequented by the 
Athenians in summer, where I spent one pleasant 
afternoon, of which more hereafter. 

I was now about to make the acquaintance of 
the only bit of railway that Greece can boast of — 
that connecting the Pciraeus with the capital. It 
is astonishing what little progress Greece has made 
.since she regained her freedom half-a-century ago. 
The wretchedness of the roads of Greece has fre- 
quently been the topic of public comment. But 
that seems to continue an open question, for, while 
some describe them as not practicable anywhere for 
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a donkey cart, others belaud them as excellent car- 
riage roads, all posing as authorities on the subject. 

But for my exhausted state after the voyage, the 
reader can well imagine that I would have found 
it in many ways more pleasant to perform the 
journey from the Pciraeus to Athens on foot, rather 
than by allowing myself to be whirled through 
the air in such a modern and unromantic affair 
as a railway carriage. The charm of footing it 
as Socrates did when returning from seeing the 
festival of Bendis had an infinitely greater attrac- 
tion, and nothing but the necessity of the occasion 
obliged me to conform to custom. 

The Pciraeus station, as also that of Phalerum, 
is an extremely rickety little structure, but not out 
of keeping with the railway system generally. The 
English traveller, however, will find one thing a 
great convenience — that if he should happen to 
be seen by the officials running up to catch the 
train, even although he may be a quarter of a mile 
distant, they will complacently wait for him, and 
he will not need to over-exert himself. That is a 
great boon to one fresh arrived from a country like 
England, and a stranger to such indulgence, and 
it was one that I greatly appreciated the following 
day, when, on returning from Phalerum, I was 
treated with thit singular bit of courtesy. 
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The originator of the old saying, which we are 
apt to regard as a truism, and which is repeated 
every 25th of December by a million mouths, that 
"Christmas comes but once a year," ought, in order 
to have rendered its truth beyond impeachment, 
to have qualified it with the words " in the same 
calendar." In the year of grace 1880 it was my 
extraordinary privilege to enjoy two veritable 
Christmases, one at Rome and another at Athens. 
That the reader who may chance not to be in the 
secret may not suppose that I am speaking the 
language of riddles, I must inform him that the 
Greek calendar differs from ours, being the Gre- 
gorian. The day following that of my arrival 
happened to be the Greek Christmas; and Athens, 
consequently, having a "bank-holiday," I had to 
submit to the mortifying necessity of having to 
wander about the town, without anything in the 
shape of a guide-book to enlighten my steps. 
Never could a man better realise the meaning of 
being " in the clouds " than by being cast in the 
midst of a strange city, which he is desirous to 
know something about, but with nothing at hand 
to facilitate his acquaintance with it. I may be 
here taunted with the reproach that Athens should 
be no strange city to one conversant in some 
degree with the ancient classics ; but the reproach 
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VjcI:,^^ therefore, than set abcct an inspection 

*.i\:^f in the absence of a handbook, would be 
n<;o^;^^ariI7 unmethodical and slovenly, I remodelled 
my f/ro^jramme to the extent of devoting my first 
^lay, which .should, on grounds of priorit}', have 
lx;/:n HAHr^ncd to the Acropolis, to a \*isit to beautiful 
I'halcrum. It was a pleasant walk of an hour and 
a half, and it afforded me my first opportunity of 
examining the peculiarly dry and arid soil of Attica, 
to which I have already adverted. It was a fitting 
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comparison of Plato's, who likened its appearance 
to that of an emaciated body, through whose scanty 
integuments the bones are seen protruding. For 
the underlying limestone rock is barely covered 
with the soil, and is often visible, so that the 
appearance of the surface to the eye is singularly 
dreary and uninviting. The wretchedness of the 
soil may be inferred from the fact that such a thing 
as a hedge or a dyke, or any semblance of either, 
is unknown in Attica, and, though there is a 
nominal path leading down to Phalerum, the route 
I took lay more generally right across country ; 
and though I encountered many a peasant, of more 
or less forbidding aspect, no one seemed to think 
the ground worth a moment's protection, and I 
was suffered to follow my wayward course with 
impunity. The dismal journey over, Phalerum had 
attractions that amply rewarded my trouble. I 
can think of no finer bay in England, or one better 
adapted for bathing purposes, than that charming 
little beach of Phalerum. I confess, however, that 
it was not altogether easy to judge of it upon its 
merits, for the associations of the place were 
irresistible, and I could not avoid thinking that 
I was probably standing on the very spot where 
Demosthenes used to practise that novel method 
of acquiring self-confidence by addressing himself 
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^:> the angrv -yaves, befi^re CDHttontfng^ the passions 
of his countrvmeri ar the Prmc T!ie davof mr viiat 
would have ill served the obfect of the great orator. 
as ttj^ waters of the .£gean were as placid as a 
mill-pond- The temperature also being excessively 
mild, even for Attica, I was sorely tempted to a 
plunge, and was only restrained by the recollection 
that bathing in the winter months either in Greece 
or Italy is reputed to be peculiariy hazardous, e\xn 
although the weather at that time is often as fine 
as that of an English summer. I was strongly 
tempted to override such considerations of pru- 
dence, so delightful did the sea appear, and that 
in January. 

The bay is lined by a number of handsome 
villas, all seeming to vie with each other in beauty. 
They take, for the most part, after the quaint style 
of a Swiss cottage, or rather of an Indian bungalow ; 
and here and there is to be seen a pretentious 
mansion, built of the rich-looking Pentelic marble. 
The beach was all but deserted, the stream of 
Greeks, bent on the enjoyment of Christmas, being 
attracted in another direction. 

From the bay I ascended the Munychia hill, 
which commanded a most extensive view of the 
surrounding country and of the Saronic Gulf The 
island of Salamis, of historic memory, seemed 
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separated but a few hundred yards from me ; and 
prominent on the mainland opposite was the spot 
whence Xerxes, seated on his silver-footed throne, 
is recorded to have witnessed his defeat, and stimu- 
lated the drooping spirits of his men. 

The return journey to Athens was performed by 
rail, as has already been indicated, and I arrived to 
find the Athenians in the full enjoyment of their 
holiday, locomotion through the crowded streets 
being a work of some difficulty. Christmas, as far as 
I was able to gather, was spent at Athens in a very 
uneventful way ; that is, it differed in no respect, 
save in the churches having their services, from an 
ordinary holiday. Crowds of pleasure-seekers were 
to be seen in the morning scaling Mount St. George, 
and flooding the country in the direction of the 
barren, rounded mountain of Hymettus. The 
Athenians appeared to regard their Christmas, as 
Englishmen to a great extent do theirs, as a day 
pre-eminently designed for recreation and pleasure. 

I will here sketch briefly this interesting city, 
which has played so distinguished a part in the 
history of the world, and which, in the days of her 
humiliation, the world still reverences for her ancient 
greatness. We often hear Athens compared to 
Edinburgh, but after all the two cities have very 
little in common, save a commanding eminence; 
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and if we should find in the Xational Gallerv of 
the latter some resemblance of form to the Temple 
of Theseus in the former, the similarity finishes, and 
there is very little more in one to sugg^est the other. 
I will assume that the reader knows that the most 
prominent feature in Athens is the Acropolis, and 
that he is familiar with its form, since it is so 
common an object of representation in pictures. 
Its position in relation to the rest of the town is 
not so generally known, c\'en among educated men 
who have never visited Athens ; and it is by no 
means easy for the actual observer at first to retain 
in his mind its exact situation. It would be rash 
to say that I had, even by the second or third day 
of my rcMidcncc in Athens, taken in fully the 
precise relation of the Acropolis to the ancient and 
modern parts of the town. One walk round it, 
you would imagine, would be sufficient to grasp 
the whole " idea ; " but you would probably find 
that when, later on, you desired to make for the 
west part of it, you would find yourself instead at 
the south, or possibly at the cast of it. The difficulty 
is, I believe, to be accounted for partly by the fact 
that travellers entering Attica from the sea are apt 
to be under the impression that the Acropolis will 
form the background to their first view of Athens, 
at being the aspect of Athens commonly presented 
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in pictures. One's mental image of the place gets 
hopelessly deranged when it is seen that this state 
of things is about directly reversed, and that the 
Acropolis is come to first, almost before the town 
is seen at all. Moreover, the configuration of the 
Attic plain, so difficult to comprehend at first, adds 
to the confusion. 

We will take the Acropolis as our starting-point 
in our sketch of the town. It may be considered 
to stand, roughly, about the centre of the ancient 
city. But as little of the ancient city is now visible, 
it is of more concern here to decide the situation 
of new Athens. To the north-east rises another 
conspicuous rock. Mount St. George, commonly 
identified with Lycabettus of the ancients. Between 
these two rocks, in a broad depression, lies modern 
Athens, extending south-eastward to the river 
Ilissus, and, in the opposite direction, opening into 
the Attic plain. The topography of Athens may 
be considered now defined. Its principal thorough- 
fare, which may be said to bear the same relation 
to it that Oxford Street does to London, is Hermes 
Street, terminated, at one end of the town, by a 
handsome square, faced by the Royal Palace, and 
leading in the other direction into the Peira^us road. 
•Cutting it at right angles, about the centre of the 
town, is -^olus Street, which extends across from 
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istl^xic jxrf'irrtr.r-- I shall ^s^^ ba^-^ occasion to 
r';k-r to it anc to sav 50i::ethir< of :t? interior. In 
the same quarter of the tOTra staiiCs the Universitj\ 
alv> of a fascinating style, but somewhat small, as 
tlwi public buildings of Athens, \n"th scarcely an 
^'XC4&|>tion, are. Their diminutive sizes may have 
something to do with the very favourable impres- 
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sion which they one and all produce upon the mind 
of the stranger. The University appeared to be 
closed, and, as I found by importunity, barred, and 
no trace of living being was to be seen about its 
precincts. Hence I inferred that the young hopefuls 
of Greece were having their vacation, or as they, 
I presume, would say, their <T^o\r\ — a grievous mis- 
nomer, doubtless, like its Latin synonym as applied 
with us. For the benefit of the reader who may 
wish to know something about the Athenian Uni- 
versity, I will add the following facts. It is organised 
on the German system, and has four faculties — 
theology, law, philosophy, and medicine — and 
contains a staff of seventy-two professors and 
lecturers. Connected with it are a pharmaceutic 
school, an extensive library, and an anatomical 
museum. The number of students is twelve hun- 
dred. That is the extent of my information, its 
life being apparently at a deadlock during my stay 
at Athens. You will, no doubt, think with me 
that the Athenian classical student is greatly to be 
envied for his privileges, placed as he is in the very 
midst of the scenes that enter into his studies, and 
provided all around with means to facilitate his 
labours that are denied to us. If, for the better 
comprehension of a Greek play, he should desire to 
examine the construction of a Greek theatre, he 
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will find, almost within a stone's throw, the theatre 
of Dionysus, now in a dilapidated form indeed, but 
wonderfully preserved for its inconceivable age. It 
will probably be the very theatre in which his play 
was first placed upon the stage. If, again, the 
ancient stadion should convey to him no very 
definite meaning, he has but to cross the little 
stream Ilissus, and the racecourse of Lycurgus will 
enlighten him not a little. These are some of the 
advantages that render his work comparatively 
light, and spare him much of that exertion of 
intellect that his English fellow-labourer is called 
upon to make. 

We have wandered from our description of the 
town. What more there is to say may be summed 
up briefly by stating that, if in Athens there is 
much that repels, there are parts of most imposing 
splendour, notably two of its squares, that in which 
the Royal Palace, elegant but s'mall, is situated, 
and the Place de la Concorde^ where some of the 
most magnificent streets converge. Athens pos- 
sesses nothing as yet in the shape of tramways, 
which no Italian town of its size is without. But 
a nation that is so slow to develop railways must 
not be expected to provide itself with trams. 

Compare the account that has just been given 
of Athens with the picture drawn by Mr. (now 
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Bishop) Wordsworth half-a-century ago. " The 
town of Athens is now (A.D. 1832) lying in ruins. 
The streets are almost deserted ; nearly all the 
houses are without roofs ; the churches are reduced 
to bare wall and heaps of stone and mortar. 
There is but one church in which Divine service is 
performed. A few new wooden houses, one or two 
or more solid structures, and the two lines of 
planked sheds which form the bazaar, are all the 
inhabited dwellings that Athens now can boast." 
However backward the state of Greece generally 
may be, and however slow her advancement since 
she regained her independence, the progress of 
Athens has been marvellous. It is the custom to 
speak evil of the late King Otho and of his regime. 
His faults were great, but the vast improvement 
which was made in the condition of Athens under 
his rule should not be forgotten by those who 
decry his memory. 

Athens, in its more modern parts, follows closely 
upon an English town. In many of its streets 
there is little to suggest the country we are in, 
except the sight of the Acropolis towering above 
and visible everywhere, and the Greek inscriptions 
on every side. I ought rather to say that it takes 
after a French or Italian town, the boulevards 
being more numerous than they are met with in 
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England, and the green-coloured window-shades 
presenting an entirely un-English appearance. 
The Athenians of both sexes, in their mode of 
dressing, take after the English and French 
fashions, but there is still a large number of those 
who wear the national costume. The dress of a 
Greek peasant-woman I despair of attempting to 
describe, as my vocabulary would fail me miserably. 
And besides, it would be almost impossible to find 
any two wearing the same kind, there being, 
apparently, an endless variety of modes among 
them. That worn by the men is rather easier of 
description, being more uniform. There are, how- 
ever, two tolerably distinct kinds, and of these I 
will endeavour to furnish to the reader some idea 
of one. It is, strictly, not a Greek costume at all, 
but Albanian, having been only introduced into 
Greece since the Revolution. The small frock 
worn by the men down to the knee would, I 
suppose, be best described as a petticoat ; it is not 
so flabby as a Scotch kilt, and, moreover, differs 
from a kilt in being invariably white. The tight 
lacing at the waist, also, causes it to expand unlike 
a kilt. It is startling to us of Western notions 
to be told that it is the men who wear stays in 
Greece, and that lacing is unknown among Greek 
women — that is, those v/omen who dress after the 
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Greek fashion. Some of the men would strike you 
as being even painfully pinched, and "wasp- 
waisted " would be a word peculiarly applicable to 
a Greek dandy. Above this snow-white petticoat 
is a picturesque jacket, more or less elaborately 
embroidered, in some cases there being a most pro- 
fuse display of braided work. The colour of the 
jacket is sometimes of the most startling gaudi- 
ncss, scarlet being in great favour. The silk sash 
and a tasseled skull-cap, or, in some cases, fez, 
added to the opunkas, or oxhide sandals with 
turned-up toe, complete the distinctive parts of the 
costume. There is, in many cases, some amount 
of incongruity, an admixture of that which is more 
European and Western being met with. Another 
form is the loose, baggy trousers, reaching to the 
knee ; that is of Turkish origin, and is worn chiefly 
by artisans and the islanders. 

The above dress has been called the " hand- 
somest dress in modern Europe," and unquestion- 
ably it is, if grotesque means handsome. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Objects of Antiquity at Athens. The Modern City. Chamber of 
Deputies — Interview with a Deputy. The Theatre. The Lyceum. 
The Academy. Paucity of Visitors. Excursions to Cephissia, 
Pentelicon, and Eleusis. Homeward Journey. Pleasant Hour at 
the Peirasus. An Interesting Hermit Conclusion. 

So far I have endeavoured to convey to the reader 
a general idea of the town of Athens, to gratify 
what curiosity he may have had to realise what 
it is to be in that historic city, and to enable him 
to form some conception of the peculiar costume 
of its people. I will now touch upon some of its 
famous objects of antiquity, which, after all, are 
what are of real and abiding interest to the 
scholar at Athens ; and in my treatment of them 
I shall be as brief as their importance permits, 
fearing that, while the subject may attract some, 
the interest of others in it may be more problem- 
atical. 

We begin with the far-famed Acropolis, " the 
most precious bit of ground on the face of the 
whole earth." So says one who is anything but an 
enthusiast. On our way we have to pass through 
the most repulsive quarter of the city, and as we see 
the magnificent ruins above us, reflecting the marvel- 
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lous taste that belonged to the ancient Greeks, \vc 
fall into moralising over the degeneracy of their 
sons, forgetting for the moment, in the surround- 
ing misery that appals us, the splendour that 
roused our admiration elsewhere in the town. 
Half-way up the hill we arrive at a rugged mass of 
rock, which possesses an enduring attraction for 
every Christian. It is the Areiopagus, where St. 
Paul preached to the men of Athens. From no 
other spot in Athens could the signs of the 
" religiousness " of the people be seen in greater 
number or more strongly presented. The 
position commands a view of the magnificent 
summit of the Acropolis, with its gorgeous temples, 
dedicated to gods and heroes, while a conspicuous 
object immediately below is the stately Temple of 
Theseus. We ascend the rock by a flight of steps, 
and reach an open but restricted space, which it 
surprises us to think formed the court of the high- 
est tribunal of Athens. There the Areiopagites 
sat, in the open air. Two stones are still to be 
seen, and are supposed to have been those 
occupied by the prosecutor and the defendant. Re- 
suming our journey up the slope, we arrive at a 
vaulted passage, which admits us within the pre- 
cincts of the Acropolis. Passing between rows of 
architectural relics, reliefs, and fragments of statues, 
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we find ourselves faced by a magnificent flight of 
marble steps, at the summit of which stand the 
Propylaea, a vast arched entrance into the area of 
the Acropolis. Even in their present dilapidated 
state the Propylaea are impressively grand, being 
regarded as masterpieces of workmanship. Though 
their pristine glory has departed, the mellowness 
of age has added a new beauty. On one side of 
the Propylaea stands the exquisite and diminu- 
tive little Temple of Niki Apteros, or " Wingless 
Victory," of which we feel ourselves at once 
enamoured, and wish that we could carry it away 
with us bodily, as a precious relic of the Acropolis, 
so souvenir-like and portable docs it seem. Part of 
it is already in England, being among the marbles 
carried away by Lord Elgin, whose example we 
nowhere feel such propensity to follow, if we could, 
as on the Acropolis. Somewhere here tradition 
marks the spot whence -^geus threw himself over 
the rock, at the sight of the ship of Theseus, 
returning with black sails. We next enter the 
vast plateaii which covers the summit of the 
Acropolis, and arc at once charmed with the im- 
posing Parthenon, the gem and glory of Athens, 
and the most perfect specimen of Grecian architec- 
ture. It is the crowning feature of the Acropolis, 
and therefore of Athens, being visible throughout 
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the entire Attic plain. To specify the details of 
the Parthenon would be to draw largely upon the 
mysterious language of the architect and the 
sculptor, which to the uninitiated would convey 
little meaning. 

The chief wonder of the Parthenon, the colossal 
gold and ivory statue of Athene Parthenos, is 
known to us only in ancient history. We remember 
the charge brought against Pheidias, and, according 
to some, against Pericles also, for embezzlement of 
the gold voted for the embellishment of the statue. 
All traces of it are now lost, but the age of the 
recovery of these great relics of antiquity is not 
yet passed, as was proved during my very residence 
in Athens, by the sudden unearthing of what was 
pronounced, in the exultation of the moment, to be 
one of Pheidias's most admired works. The event 
\yas instantly notified to all the capitals of Europe. 
Further reflection, however, declared it to be a 
statue of inferior value. 

Another prominent object which adorns the 
Acropolis is the Temple of Erechtheus, the charm 
of which lies in its elegance and variety. Its form 
differs from that of known examples of Grecian 
architecture, but, like all else on the Acropolis, it is 
extremely fascinating. It looks down upon the 
modern city. Here, therefore, we stand and admire 
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the extensive prospect before us. The whole of 
Athens lies at our feet, the handsome marble-built 
Neopolis and the dirty district of the bazaar beings 
embraced in one comprehensive view. In open 
booths in the latter are seen countless wearers of 
the fustanella^ sitting cross-legged and pursuing 
their avocations. Immediately before us there is 
little seen of ancient Athens, what really concerns 
us. The Temple of Theseus, to the left, and the 
Tower of the Winds, directly bejow, seem alone 
left to attest the antiquity of the spot. To the 
south-east, however, rise the imposing columns of 
the Temple of Zeus Olympius, the Arch of Hadrian, 
and, at the foot of the eastern slope, the Monument 
of Lysicratcs. We have now all but exhausted 
what memorials of her antiquity Athens has to 
show. If we add two or three others, not visible 
from this spot, the number is completed. 

Leaving the Acropolis, we reach, at the south- 
eastern extremity of the rock, the Theatre of 
Dionysus, where -^schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides exhibited their plays. It was probably capable 
of accommodating the entire body of Athenian citi- 
zens. The lower part of it was only excavated as 
late as 1862. Some of the rows of seats are in a 
remarkable state of preservation. Different parts 
of it ^re to be referred to different dates, and it is 
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unknown whether any of the original structure of 
B.C. SCO now remains. Descending the wretched 
little Dionysus Street, we issue into an open tract 
of ground, upon which stand the gigantic columns 
of the Temple of Olympian Zeus. Though com- 
menced in the time of Pcisistratus, it was not 
completed till several centuries later. We can still 
form our conception of the splendour which once 
distinguished it, and which called forth the homage 
of the ancients. Between the columns are ranged 
a number of tables, where it is the custom of tour- 
ists to sip their coffee, while twenty centuries look 
down upon them. 

Close to the Olympieium is the Arch of Hadrian, 
which reminds us of that of Titus at Rome. It was 
the gateway which led into the city of Hadrian, 
and the well-known inscriptions still to be seen on 
it mark the division between the city of the Roman 
Emperor and the original one of Theseus. On the 
cast side of the city we read, " This is the city of 
Hadrian, not of Theseus ; " and on the west side, 
'* This is Athens, the ancient city of Theseus." 

Nothing disappoints the visitor who arrives fresh 
in Greece, with his head full of romantic ideas of 
the country, so much as his first sight of the famous 
spring Callirrhoe. To one who has had his ex- 
pectations roused by its name it is a sad disen- 
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chantmcnt to look upon that insignificant streamlet 
which runs in the bed of the Ilissus, under the 
slope of the Olympieium. " Beautifully-flowing" it 
certainly is not, and no greater misnomer could be 
devised. Nor are its surroundings less prosaic. If 
we look for nymphs, we find only washer\vomen. 

Nothing here remains to detain us, and we re- 
sume our notice of the ancient monuments, two 
of which yet remain to be touched upon before 
our treatment of the subject can have any claim 
to completeness. 

Following a handsome boulevard, under the 
southern slope of the Acropolis, we arrive on an 
eminence on which is a quadrangular space, sup- 
posed to be the Pnyx. Athens having passed, since 
her days of greatness, through dark ages, during 
which her annals remain shrouded in the profound- 
est obscurity, the continuous history of some of 
her famous structures has thus been broken ; and 
hence the uncertainty that still prevails with regard 
to the spot. Its identity with the ancient Pnyx 
rests mainly upon the existence in the area of a 
rectangular block of stone, that may well have 
been the Beina, or pulpit, on which the orator 
stood. We know that the Athenian orators were 
fond of stirring the feelings of their audience by 
pointing to the edifices of the Acropolis. We here 
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obtain a full view of the glories of the Acropolis, 
and it would have been the most natural thing in 
the world for an Athenian orator standing on this 
spot, and with this magnificent prospect before him, 
to appeal to such a scene as a just cause for pride 
in the hearts of his countrymen. We mount the 
block, and we may reasonably suppose that we are 
standing where once stood Pericles and Demos- 
thenes, rousing their countrymen by "winged 
words." Parts of the quadrangular opening before 
us are yet unexplained, but the identity of the spot 
with the ancient Pnyx is deemed to be as well 
established as the nature of the case permits. 

Descending a few steps, we reach a place that 
would be of intense interest to us if satisfactory 
proofs of its genuineness were at hand. It is the 
so-called Prison of Socrates. It is formed of three 
chambers hewn in a perpendicular rock. -In this 
case there exists not a semblance of evidence con- 
firming the claim. It has descended to us with 
that name, and we have to accept the tradition upon 
trust. We decide it rather to have been a treasury 
than a prison. It is said to bear a resemblance to 
the treasury of Atreus at Mycenae. 

We return to the city by way of the Temple of 
Theseus, which is the last of the ancient monu- 
ments of Athens that we intend to pass under 
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review. Though one of the oldest, it is the best 
preserved of the ancient edifices of the city, and 
the sight of that venerable-looking building, so 
mellowed by age, is one of the first that greets our 
eyes as we are drawn up before the railway plat- 
form. Its noble and imposing form has probably 
long been known to us, and it is one of the few 
features left to remind us, as we approach the 
modern city, that we are on classic ground. 

Such, briefly described, are the notable monu- 
ments of her antiquity that Athens has to set 
before us, and we cannot fail to wonder at their 
extreme paucity. To the connoisseur^ however, 
each of them will afford matter for deep study, and 
even a cursory inspection of them is the only real 
pleasure and profit derived from a few days' abode 
in Athens. 

I shall now ask the reader to accompany me in 
spirit to one or two of the principal places of 
interest in the modern city. I have already referred 
to the exterior of the Chamber of Deputies. I shall 
now briefly state what I saw of the interior and 
what impressions I derived therefrom. Unfor- 
tunately for me, the recess had just commenced, 
and I was therefore denied the pleasure that a 
debate would have afforded to one who had a turn 
for politics. A debate in the Greek Chamber had 
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also a special attraction at that time, in the then 
critical state of Greek affairs. The last sitting of 
the Chamber before it separated had been marked 
by unusual warmth of feeling. M. Tricoupi's re- 
ference to the shedding of Greek blood had been 
loudly applauded by all the deputies, who seemed 
as one man in the cause of their country. 

Everything at Athens being on a miniature scale, 
except the Acropolis and hotel prices, the Greek 
Chamber is in keeping with the general proportion. 
The reader will have observed that I have only 
,spoken all along of one Chamber. Greece has no 
Senate, or anything corresponding to our House of 
Lords. The country is governed entirely by the 
King and the House of Representatives. Admission 
to the gallery of the Chamber is free and unfettered 
to all, without even the trouble of getting an order 
from a deputy. The knowledge of that made my 
chagrin at not arriving in Athens earlier all the 
greater, such liberty being a thing the English 
citizen is so unfamiliar with, and would, therefore, 
so highly appreciate. 

The Greek Chamber is semicircular in form, or 
more nearly resembles the letter D. I need hardly 
say that it cannot be compared in any respect to 
our own House of Commons, which is so unlike 
every other. The gallery is divided into several 
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sections, one being for the general public, another 
for army officers, another for foreign ministers, Sec. 
The room looks exceedingly plain, and is bare of 
ornamentation, excepting busts of the King and 
Queen, such as are seen everywhere in Athens — 
the Athenians, if we may judge from the profuse 
representations of royalty to be met with through-: 
out the town, being an exceedingly loyal people. 

If I was denied the pleasure of hearing a debate, 
I was favoured at least with this amount of satis- 
faction. The custodian, a garrulous old man who 
had picked up a fair amount of English during 
some years' residence in Corfu, as he was careful 
to tell me, expounded to me all the mysteries of 
debate, and, as is the regular thing to do, made me 
sit in the seat of M. Coumoundouros and then in 
that of M. Tricoupi. Knowing something of the 
foibles of human nature, and anxious to impart to 
me all the interesting knowledge that he possessed^ 
he even illustrated at considerable length the 
characteristics that marked the oratory of those 
statesmen, with particular reference to outward 
gesture. It may be imagined that, coming from a 
country where the single chamber system was un- 
known, I felt some want of completeness about the 
visit, and that I left with a sense of having been 
shown round the interior of a London vestry-room. 
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or something similar, rather than a national Parlia- 
ment. 

Before I dismiss the subject of the Greek Chamber 
I shall here refer to a conversation which I had 
the honour and the good fortune of having a few 
days later with one of the Deputies, M. Casemates, 
who represents the Island of Cerigo (the ancient 
Cytherd), Though it was the recess, M. Casemates 
w^as detained at Athens by the state of public 
affairs, and thus, through the instrumentality of an 
English artillery officer then resident at Athens, 
whose mission to investigate the state of the Greek 
army brought him into contact with some of the 
public men there, I had the satisfaction of being 
introduced to him. But for that good fortune I 
should have left Athens little better informed as 
regards Greek politics than I entered it. M. Case- 
mates, luckily, could speak English with great 
facility. He was Greek-born, and a native of one 
of the Ionian Islands, and had acquired his English 
through association with the family of the English 
Resident. M. Casemates, after our conversation 
had ranged over a variety of matters connected 
with England, particularly Oxford, in which he 
felt interested, entered with great ardour into 
the subject of the condition of Greece. It would 
hz out of place here to reproduce the valuable 
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information that M. Casemates imparted to mc, 
as wc walked round the handsome square in 
front of the Royal Palace on one of those charming 
mornings that Greece has to present. As evidence 
of the lively pleasure he took in enlightening a 
benighted Englishman on the state of his countr>% 
he even proposed a second interview to take place 
between us in the evening ; and so our discourse, 
temporarily interrupted by an engagement of M* 
Casemates*, was resumed later on. M. Casemates, 
I understood, took a somewhat independent stand 
in the Chamber, or at any rate held certain strong 
opinions that were not of general acceptance among 
his colleagues. Nominally, he belonged to the 
party then in power, that of M. Coumoundouros. 
His readiness to communicate to me such informa- 
tion was all the more to be appreciated, inasmuch 
as he found me ignorant of the very alphabet gf 
modern Greek politics. It could not have been, 
we might imagine, other than distasteful work to 
have had to initiate mc into the very rudiments of 
the subject ; but the impression he created was far 
otherwise, and he seemed delighted to find a willing 
ear to attend to the exposition of his country's 
constitution and to evince an interest in her affairs. 
Another institution of modern Athens that had 
some attraction for me was the theatre. I learnt. 
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however, to my astonishment, that a theatre with 
regular representations was unknown at Athens, 
performances in the one existing being only 
periodical and occurring at long intervals. To 
witness the acting of a Greek play, in which I might 
hope to see some survival of the spirit of the 
ancient drama, was a treat I had looked forward to 
with no little interest; but though I was at Athens 
at the time that, in the Greek calendar, would 
correspond to our " boxii.g-night," nothing even in 
the shape of pantomime was presented. There is, 
I learn, no lack of dramatic taste among the 
modern Greeks, and composers of original Greek 
plays are not unknown in the country. 

Of the interesting localities in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Athens, one, the Lyceum, may 
be disposed of very briefly. It is now a waste 
piece of land, with nothing to attract the visitor 
save the name, and is destitute of even the charm 
that still clings to the site of the Academy. 
Nothing remains to confirm the identity of the 
spot with the place where Aristotle taught, and 
none of the shady paths along which the Peripa- 
tetic scholars walked are now visible. 

Something better may be said of the site of the 
ancient Academy. There is no more pleasant spot 
in the vicinity of Athens than that pointed out by 
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tradition as the site of the Academy of Plato and 
his disciples. Even at the present time, and apart 
from the pleasant memories that cluster around it, 
it possesses a certain subtle charm that cannot 
fail to influence the visitor. The rich vegetation 
attributed to the district by Sophocles in the 
Gidiptis Colonejis no longer marks it, but it is still 
an ideal sylvan retreat, and might even now be 
described in the words of Sophocles as " the most 
beautiful fields beneath Attica's heaven." The 
district is now largely covered with olive trees, 
some of which are so old that they are supposed 
to have witnessed the culmination of Athenian pros- 
perity. I was led to the spot a second and a third 
time by the desire to hear the notes of the 
nightingale, which has not yet deserted it.' There 
is a well-known tradition which ascribes to the 
nightingale an Attic origin, and it is probably not 
without foundation, seeing how from the most 
ancient times these fields have been the haunt of 
that bird. I was each time disappointed in my 
expectation, the reason being probably the cool 
weather that set in a few days after my arrival. 

I was wondering at the extreme paucity, and 
almost entire absence, of tourists in Athens at that 



The nightingale is frequently heard in the day in Attica. 
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time. It was, of course, the wrong time of the year 
to meet with much company in the way of English 
vagrants ; but such was not the case in Italy ; and 
though the same flocking was not to be expected 
in those more distant regions, it was singular that 
for several days I seemed to be the only individual 
going the round of the places of interest in Athens 
and the environs. In all the Italian towns, except- 
ing Verona, I scarcely visited a single object of 
special attraction without encountering a number 
of my countrymen, including ladies of all ages, one 
and all wrapt in admiration of some antique piece 
of marble column, or examining the minutiae of 
some elaborately-carved capital, or engaged in 
some other similar devotion. In almost all the 
picture-galleries English held undisputed sway. 
I was astonished particularly at this scarcity of 
tourists in Greece during my visits to the grove of 
the Academy. It seemed unaccountable that on 
that most famous spot, whence had radiated so 
much of the wisdom of the world, I was the sole 

• 

human being to be found. I wxnt there prepared 
to meet with people from every quarter of the 
civilised globe. I found instead the greatest soli- 
tude. The interesting objects in the town, also, 
were seemingly left to be scanned by myself alone, 
and it was easy to see by the lethargic look of the 
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custcxlians that their slumbers were seldom broken 
upon during those days. 

There are numerous delightful places in the 
vicinity of Athens to which excursions may be 
made, and our time during a brief stay in Attica is 
kept fully occupied. Among these are Cephissia 
and Pentelicon, each about twelve miles distant 
from Athens. The route to each recalls to our 
minds familiar names. For instance, we are re- 
minded by one little village, Ampclokipo, of the 
ancient Alopeccs, the birthplace of Aristeides and 
Socrates. A short distance beyond Cephissia we 
arrive at the source of the Cephissus, where the 
remains of an aqueduct constructed by Peisistratus, 
and still utilised, are seen. From the summit of 
Mount Pentelicus we gain a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country, embracing the whole of the 
Attic plain, with Cithaeron, the Boeotian Helicon, 
and the heights of Parnassus to the west, the 
plain and bay of Marathon and Eubcea to the 
east, and the islands of the Archipelago to the 
south. 

Of the excursions that I made in Attica, I only 
propose to describe at any length one that I per- 
formed on foot to Eleusis. It is a trip that none 
but those who pride themselves on their staying 
powers think of carrying out on foot, the journey 
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from Athens there and back being from twenty- 
six to thirty miles. 

My guide-book had, apparently, never presumed 
upon any one being so bold as to think of per- 
forming it with unaided resources, and hence had 
omitted to give any indication of the distance 
other than what might be gathered from the time 
that a carriage was said to take in accomplishing 
it. It was to me something like adventure to 
undertake such a journey unaccompanied ; not 
that there is now anything to fear from brigands or 
robbers of any kind in Greece, except in the parts 
immediately bordering on Turkish territory, where 
the effect of government is less strongly felt. 
What sense of insecurity I experienced arose 
chiefly from the loneliness of the way, and was 
only what might have haunted me under the same 
conditions among a people less open to the sus- 
picion of a brigandish propensity than the Greeks. 
At the same time, in passing through suspicious 
places in Greece, such as a narrow defile in a 
mountain, as I had occasion to do, it is impossible 
to banish every feeling of timidity and thoughts of 
brigands from the mind. Though I had been 
assured with emphasis that there was absolutely 
nothing to fear in travelling in any part of Greece, 
except on the Turkish frontiers, there was just 
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sufficient uncertainty to lend a touch of enterprise 
to my little undertaking. It was impossible to 
meet with a companion in the great paucity of 
travellers then at Athens, and Eleusis, so familiar a 
name to classical men, was riot to be given a wide 
berth to during a visit to Attica. 

Eleusis, I may remind the reader, was once 
the second city of Attica, and a rival of Athens 
itself. But what it chiefly owed its celebrity to 
was the religious mysteries of which it was the 
centre, and to which it gave its name. My route, 
for the greater part, lay along the course over 
which the procession of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
passed on its way to Athens, and which still retains 
its ancient name of the " Sacred Road." Traces of 
some of the tombstones which lined it in ancient 
times are still observed. I left Athens in the early 
morning, when the sun was just peering over the 
top of Lycabettus, and all signs of life, but for the 
sound of the trumpet that was heard every now and 
again during my stay in the town, were strangely 
absent. It was a glorious treat to emerge forth 
into the plain of Attica at that early hour, when 
the rising sun betokened an approaching day 
such as is to be met with only in those southern 
climates, when the air is of luscious brightness, and 
hills in the distance are clothed in the sublimest 
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purple. The ridges of Hymettus, which received 
at that hour the full blaze of the rays of the 
rising sun opposite, were delightful to look back 
upon as I set out on my toilsome journey in the 
direction of Bceotia. The road first skirted the 
famous Academy, and it did not escape me to 
listen once more for the musical notes of the 
nightingale. The utmost stillness, however, pre- 
vailed, unbroken save by the occasional howl of a 
neighbouring dog, a beast which seems to be an 
inseparable adjunct of every Attic farmhouse. My 
route lay also through the deme which gave birth 
to Miltiades ; and how insignificant it all was, and 
how little suggestive of association with the great 
victor of Marathon. In due course I found myself 
face to face with the little brook Cephissus, and 
there, on a ' substantial little stone bridge, which 
crossed it, I took my first few moments* rest. Not 
that rest was then really called for, but it would 
have argued a mind strangely insensible to the 
influences of the occasion if I had passed by that 
historic streamlet without ceremony. After a few 
miles the road reaches the end of the Attic plain, 
and begins to ascend the sides of Poikilon, also a 
name not unfamiliar, and the Defile of Daphni is 
then entered. Here some signs of life begin to 
show themselves, and I find that I am not the only 
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human being stirring. At intervals I meet with 
Greek peasantry, men and women, riding on don- 
keys, and dressed in every colour of the rainbow ; 
for now that I am well quit of the town, and some 
distance in the country, my eyes meet with even 
more fantastic specimens of dresses than were to be 
seen at Athens. They all gaze upon me with an in- 
tentness that at first does not at all please me ; but 
I soon find that their motives were of the purest, 
and that they were far from harbouring any evil 
designs against me. It was but the natural curi- 
osity of men unaccustomed to the sight of a stranger 
so unlike themselves appearing thus amongst them, 
and in that they differed not from our own country- 
men among the mountains and outlandish places. 
The mysterious word that they one and all uttered 
as I passed them I was at first suspicious enough 
to mistake for an unpleasant omen, expressive of 
an evil temperament ; whereas, as I subsequently 
discovered, it was their most cordial greeting, and 
I began to regret that I had not duly reciprocated 
the salutation. This passing of peasants was so 
constant that I was wondering what could be their 
destination, till it occurred to me that modern 
Athens, like most towns, had probably its market, 
and that they were thither bent — which explanation 
proved correct. I had thus turned my back upon 
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the town on a day when to be present there would 
have been peculiarly attractive. To see concen- 
trated in one place all that was typical from every 
quarter of Attica would have been a sight specially 
interesting to a stranger. About the middle of the 
Pass of Daphni stood a monastery of great an- 
tiquity. Monasteries and ruins of monasteries are 
exceedingly plentiful in Attica, and whereas before 
I left England a monastery was a rare sight to me, 
and such as I would go some distance to see, they 
now begin to grow monotonous and commonplace. 
The bay of Eleusis now begins to appear, with the 
island of Salamis opposite, so close to the main- 
land at both extremes of the bay that it seems at 
first incredible that it is not part and parcel of it, 
and that the bay is not really an inland lake. This 
deceptive appearance is a marked feature of that 
locality, and never fails to impress the traveller 
with the idea that his map is erroneous and mis- 
leading, so certain does it appear that there can be 
no exit out of the bay. If, however, a view of it 
be taken from one of the surrounding hills, we 
wonder at our former scepticism, and find that the 
distance between Salamis and the mainland is after 
all not inconsiderable. Travellers have remarked 
on the exceeding clearness of the air of Attica, 
distant objects seeming wonderfully near, and no- 
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where does this lead to such deceptive effects as at 
the Bay of Eleusis. 

Here for some distance the road ceased to be 
identical with the course pursued by the Eleu- 
sinian procession, the latter being further inland, 
while that which I followed skirted the shore for 
the greater part of the way. On approaching the 
village a sight met my eyes that could not but 
remind me forcibly of the women of Scripture 
coming forth to draw water. Not even in Assyria 
could the custom be seen better exemplified than 
within a mile of Eleusis. By the side of the road 
is a well as rude and primitive in construction as 
those must have been of which we read in 
Scripture. The water is hauled up in a bucket by 
means of a hempen rope, the sole power being the 
human hand, unaided by any mechanical con- 
trivance. It is wonderful what adepts in drawing 
up the bucket from a considerable depth, without 
losing any of its contents, the Greek women had 
become by constant practice. I had the curiosity 
to be a little intrusive, and to look on whilst they 
seemed to vie with each other in dexterity at 
handling the rope. They seemed pleased that 
they succeeded so well in exciting my admiration 
by their performances, and showed perfect readi- 
ness to put forth their utmost skill in order to 
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gratify the prying curiosity that had led me aside 
to look at them. They were dressed in most 
picturesque costume, which was more strongly 
national than any I had yet seen. Their cast also 
was more typically Greek than was commonly to 
be seen about the streets of Athens, differing but 
little from that of English gipsies, being exceed- 
ingly bronzed in colour and presenting a strikingly 
bony appearance. They differed from gipsies 
greatly, however, in that they displayed superior 
industry; and despite their un-English aspect, 
there was about them niuch of the homely air 
that we find in the best English country districts. 
They worked more like beasts of burden than 
human beings. Not only had they a heavy pail in 
each hand, but a cask of no small proportions was 
fastened to the back ; hence the young among 
them had got to look prematurely old, and to 
stoop before middle age. Crowds of these women 
kept traversing the way between the well and the 
village on the afternoon of my visit to PZleusis, and 
their number must have exhausted the grown-up 
females of the place. 

Eleusis, once so great and famous, is now an 
insignificant little village, very straggling and 
irregular, with nothing deserving the name of a 
street throughout its extent. Every house seems 

13 
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to have taken its stand where it \s» at sheer random, 
and with little regard for the convenience of others. 
Access to some of the houses seems to the stranger 
nothing short of a problem. 

The scene from the top of the hill, at the foot 
of which the village stands, is impressively grand. 
The whole bay, v/hich witnessed the destruction of 
the Persian fleet in B.C. 480, is taken in at a glance. 
To the right rise the lofty mountains of Boeotia, 
conspicuous being Cithaeron, covered with snow. 
Further south is seen the Gerania of Megaris. 
Behind extends the fertile Eleusinian plain, where 
Demeter first taught the art of agriculture, and 
herself guided the plough. 

Dusk was now approaching, or I might have 
been tempted to continue the journey down the 
isthmus as far as Corinth, having already traversed 
about half the distance. But the probability that, 
having arrived at Corinth, I should find none 
but Greeks there, while anything like comfortable 
quarters would be out of the question, induced me 
to relinquish the idea, though the appearance of 
the moon peering above the horizon showed me 
that to continue the journey was not, after all, so 
impracticable. What I learnt rendered a journey 
to Corinth overland at that time of the year 
particularly hazardous was the prevalence of snow, 
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which would probably be found to block the road 
that led to it by way of Eleusis. The risk that 
would have to be encountered, added to the other 
considerations, and the knowledge that, after arriv- 
ing in Corinth, I should see very little to reward 
my trouble — all that remains of the ancient city 
being only a few Doric columns, while New Corinth 
is a dirty little village-^prevailed upon me to return 
to Athens. 

What Eleusis had to show in the way of relics 
of antiquity detained me but little. There are 
some remains of the Propylcea^ an imitation of 
that at Athens, Of the famous Temple of the 
Mysteries some ruins are still to be seen ; but the 
statue of the goddess was removed to England at 
the beginning of this century. The foundations of 
the ancient Molo also remain. 

Daylight had entirely disappeared when I began 
to retrace my way along the bay towards Athens, 
and the journey of fourteen or fifteen miles with 
only the light of the moon to guide my path was 
not without a touch of romance. The manner in 
which those whom I happened to encounter one 
and all greeted me with "hcspera," as they went 
on their way, had the effect of reassuring me that 
I was in a hospitable country and had nothing to 
fear. The view of Athens, as seen at that time 
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from the heights of Poikilon, was one of those 
that will long cling vividly to the mind ; and the 
appearance of that classic cit>'', as presented under 
the full effects of the moon and a clear sk>% was 
impressive in the extreme. 

The narrative of my trip must now be brought 
rapidly to a close. I had no sooner arrived in 
Greece than I learnt that the state of the country 
in the depth of winter rendered travelling beyond 
Attica far from pleasant, and even, it might be, 
perilous. Dr. Schliemann, who had commenced 
excavations at Orchomenus, on Lake CopaYs, had 
found it necessary to abandon his pick-axe, and 
to return to Athens to hibernate. Snow-clad 
Cithairon in the distance showed that even a 
journey to Thebes was not to be lightly entered 
upon, Iwcn if I had gone out with any serious 
intention to proceed far into the country, it would 
not have been possible to turn a deaf ear to the 
strong dissuasions of advisers at Athens. More- 
over, the rainy season which the Athenians were 
expecting showed signs of its near approach just 
as I was leaving the country, and even an excur- 
sion to Marathon had, in consequence, to be fore- 
gone. The weather of Greece sharing little in the 
fickleness so proverbial of our own, it was repre- 
sented to me that all sight-seeing would be for 
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some weeks impossible. What thoughts I may 
have had to penetrate further into that classic 
country were thus dispelled. 

Athens was left in the same express-speed fashion 
in which it was entered. For this desecration of 
Attic soil we have only our own enterprising 
capitalists to reproach. What surprise is it to be 
told that the Athens and Peiraeus Railway belongs 
to an English company } The wonder is rather 
that there is no English line of steamers plying 
between Greece and the outer world. 

An hour before embarking at the Peiraius was 
pleasantly spent in the " Stranger's Rest" — a bright 
oasis in that dreary town. It consists of an elabo- 
rate reading-room, coffee-room, and a number of 
bedrooms, designed more particularly for English 
and American travellers. Its use to such is free, 
and it depends for its support mainly, if not en- 
tirely, upon the grateful assistance of those who 
have at some time availed themselves of it. I 
refer to it that my generous readers may know that 
they would be doing an act that would be much 
appreciated by directing their spare periodicals to 
the " Avayvco(rTr)ptov rov IleipaKD^, airevavTi rov 
SlraOfjLov Tov StSrjpoBpofjLov, Peiraeus, Greece." 

I quitted the shores of Greece in a Messageries 
steamer in the depth of night, to arrive, after an 
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uneventful run of three days, at Naples. The only- 
break in the monotony of the voyage occurred as 
we doubled Cape Malea, part of ancient Laconia, 
The sight of a hermit's hut, perched high up among 
the rocks like an eagle's eyrie, attracted all on 
board. The hermit's fame is known throughout 
Greece. For many years has he been the solitary 
inhabitant of those rocks ; and such rocks ! Their 
wildness cannot easily be conceived. Add to such 
a scene a boisterous sea, lashing the rocks with 
terrific fury, and then moralise on the strange 
temperament of the man who has chosen to spend 
his days in solitude in such a region. " Spartan 
endurance " is proverbial. May it not be that 
Spartan blood flows in the veins of this eremitic 
inhabitant of Laconia ? He holds up a flag to 
passing ships — whether in the performance of some 
official duty, or merely to signalise his welfare to 
interested persons on board, I failed to gather. 
Surrounding his hut could be descried a green 
patch, forming two or three fields. These he culti- 
vates for his support. His hut was long the cyno- 
sure of all eyes on board our steamer, and such was 
the stir created by the singular sight among the 
passengers that it was some time before our life 
settled down to its old humdrum monotony again. 
Wc passed through the Straits of Messina at 
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night, and the terrors of Scylla and Chary bdis 
disturbed not our dreams. The evening of the 
following da}' saw us steaming into the far-famed 
Bay of Naples ; and here this narrative comes to a 
close. 

It remains, however, to add my humble testimony 
to the efficiency of Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son's 
arrangements, by availing ourselves of which we 
obviate much of the bother inseparable from in- 
dependent travel. 
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the use of Tutors only, will shortly be published. 

DAMON; or, The ART of GREEK IAMBIC MAKING. By 

the Bay. J. Hbbbest Williams, M.A., Composition Master in S. 
Nicholas College, Lancing ; late I)emy of Magdalen College. 

A Key, for Tutors only, also in the press. [hmny ready. 

SHORT TABLES and NOTES on GREEK and LATIN 

GKAMMAK. By W. E. W. Collins, M.A., Jesus College. Crown 
8vo. cloth, Zs. 

ARS SCRIBENDI LATINE ; or, Aids to Latin Prose Composition. 
In the Form of an Analysis of Latin Idioms. By B. A. Edwards, 
B.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. Is. 

The RUDIMENTS of LOGIC, with Tables and Examples. By 

F. E. Weatheblt, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. cloth limp, \s. 6cZ. 

* Here is everything needful for a b^rinner.'— Educational Tdibs. 
' Is a clever condensation of first principles.' — School Guardian. 

A FEW NOTES on the GOSPELS. By W. E. W. Collins. MX, 
Jesus College. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. limp cloth, 2s, 
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PAMSTRA OXONIENSIS. 

Tht object of this Series ia to furnish Exercises and Test Papers for Candidates 
preparing for the various Examinations at our PMic Schools 

and Universities. 



QUESTIONS and EXERCISES for MATRICULATION and 

EESPONSIONS. CoNTBifra : (1) Grammatical Questions in Greek 
and Latin ; (2) Materials for Latin Prose ; (3) Questions on 
Authors. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo. doth, 3«. 6d, 

QUESTIONS and EXERCISES for CLASSICAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Contents : (1) Critical Grammar Questions in Greek and 
Latin; (2) Unseen passages for translation. Adapted to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Certificate and the Oxford First Public 
Examinations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3«. 6d, 

A Key f for Tutors only, in preparation, 

QUESTIOJ^S and EXERCISES for CLASSICAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Second Division. Contbnts: (1) Historical and General 
Questions; (2) Subjects for English Essays. Crown Svo. cloth, 
3tf. 6d 

QUESTIONS and EXERCISES in ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS. Contents: (1) Arithmetic; (2) Algebra; (3) EucUd. 
Third Edition, enlarged. Adapted to Matriculation, Responsions, 
and First Public Examinations, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local and Certificate Examinations. Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. 6<2. With 
Answebs, 58, The Answbbs separately, paper covers, \s, 6d, 

QUESTIONS and EXERCISES in ELEMENTARY LOGIC, 
DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE ; with Index of Logical Terms. 
Crown Svo. cloth. (New Edition in the press.) 

QUESTIONS and EXERCISES in RUDIMENTARY DI- 
VINITY. Contbnts: (1) Old Testament; (2) New Testament; 
(3) The Thirty-Nine Articles; (4) Greek Passages for Translation. 
Adapted to the Oxford Pass and the Oxford and Cambridge Certifi- 
cate Examinations. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s, 6d, 

ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS on the LAW of PROPERTY, 

EEAL and PERSONAL. Supplemented by Advanced Questions on 
the Law of Contracts. With Copious References throughout, and 
an Index of Legal Terms. Crown Svo. doth, Zs, 6d. 

QUESTIONS and EXERCISES in POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

with References to Adam Smith, Ricardo, John Stuart MiU, Fawcett, 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, Bonamy Price, Twiss, Senior, and others. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 
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LAW AND POLTTIGAL ECONOMY. 



THOMAS HOBBES, of MALMESBURT, LEVIATHAN; 

or, the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Oommonwealth. A New 
Beprint With a facsimile of the original fine engraved Title. 
Medinm 8to. glazed eloth, I2s* 6d, A small edition of 250 copies 
only, on Dutch hand-made paper, medinm 8to. 18«. [Jmt published. 

REMARKS on the USE and ABUSE of SOME POLITICAL 

TEBMS. Bj the late Bight Hon. Sir Qwottam Ck>BinnrAix I«wi8, 
Bart, sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. A Kew Edition, 
with Notes and Appendix. By Sir Boulmd Ekttbt Wilson, Bart, 
M. A., Barrister-at-Law ; late Fellow of Eingfs College, Cambridge ; 
Author of * History of Modem English Law.' Crown 8to. 6s, 

FBOM THE BDITOB'B FBISFAOB. 

* The value of the book for educational purposes consists not so much 
in its positive results, as in the fact that it opens a vein of thought which 
the student may usefully follow out to any extent for himself, and that it 
affords an instructiye example of a thoughtful, sdentifio^ and in the best 
sense academical style of treating political questions. 

* With regard to my own annotations, the olgeet which I have chiefly 
kept in view has been to direct attention to such later writings as have 
expressly undertaken to fix the scientific meaning of the political terms 
here discussed, and above all "Austin's Lectures on Juruqumdence," to 
which the present work may be considered as a kind of oompanion volume.' 

QUESTIONS and EXERCISES in POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

with Beferences to Adam Smith, Bicardo, John Stuart Mill, Fawcett, 
Thorold Bogers, Bonamy Price, Twiss, Senior, Madeod, and others. 
Adapted to the Oxford Pass and Honour and the Cambridge Ordinary 
B.A. Examinations. Arranged and edited by W. P. Embbtok, MJL., 
B.C.L., Christ Church, Oxford. Ciown Svo. doth, Zs, 6d. 

This volume consists of Questions mainly taken from various Examina- 
tion Papers with references in the case of the easier questiooB, and hints, 
and in some cases formal statements of the arguments pro and eon, to the 
more difficult questions. There are also two Appendixes on the debated 
questions— * Is Political Economy a Science?' and <Is Political Economy 
Selfish?' 
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Law and Political Economy — continued. 

An ABRIDGMENT of ADAM SMITH'S INQUIRY into the 
NATURE and CAUSES of the WEALTH of NATIONS. By 
W. P. Emebton, M.A., B.C.L. Grown 8vo. cloth, 9«. 

[Just published. 

This work (based on Jeremiah Joyce's Abridgment) originally appeared 
in two parts and is now republished after careful revision, with Additional 
Notes, Appendices, and a Complete Index. 

The two Parts can still be had separately. Part L Books I. and II. 48, 6d, 

P^t n. Books IIL, IV. and V. 6s. 

OUTLINES of ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
By Bbitiffb Comstablb Skottowb, B.A., late Scholar of New 
College, Oxford. [In the press. 

An ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LAW of REAL PRO- 
PERTY, chiefly from Blaokstone's Commentary, with Tables and 
Indexes. By Gosdoh Camfbbll, M.A., Author of * An Analysis of 
Austin's Lectures on Jurisprudence,' and of 'A Compendium of 
Roman Law.' Crown Svo. cloth, Ss, 6d, 

A BRIEF DIGEST of the ROMAN LAW of CONTRACTS. 

By F. W. Habtbt, M.A., Hertford College. Crown 8to. cloth, 2s. 

An ANALYSIS of JUSTINIAN'S INSTITUTES of ROMAN 
LAW, with Tables. [In preparation, 

A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY of the CHIEF REAL 

PROPERTY STATUTES, with their more important Provisions. 
For the Use of Law Students. By P. F. Aldred, M.A., B.C.L. 
Crown Svo. 2s, 

ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS on the LAW of PROPERTY, 

REAL and PERSONAL. Supplemented by Advanced Questions on 
the Law of Contracts. With Copious References throughout, and 
an Index of Legal Terms. Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d, 

The SPECIAL STATUTES required by CandTdates for the School 
of Jurisprudence at Oxford. Fcp. Svo. sewed, 2s, 6d, With brief 
Notes and Translations by a B.C.L. Cloth, 5s, 
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OXFORD STUDY GUIDBS. 

A 8EBIE8 OF HAITDBOOKS TO EXAMTTTATIOITS. 

Edited by F. 8. PULLING, M.A., Exeter College. 



The object of thifi Series is to guide Students in their reading 
for the different examinations. The amonnt of time wasted at 
present, simplj through ignorance of the way to read, is so great 
that the Editor and Aathors feel convinced of the necessity for 
some such handbooks, and they trust that these Guides will at 
least do something to preyent in the future the misapplication 
of so much industry. 

Each Tolume will be confined to one branch of study, aad 
will include an account of the various Scholarships and Priaes 
offered by the University or the Colleges in its department ; and 
will be undertaken by a writer whose experience qualifies him to 
speak with authority on the subject. 

The books will contain extracts from the University Statutes 
relating to the Examinations, with an attempt to explain them as 
they exist, and advice as to what to read and how to read ; how 
to prepare subjects for examination, and how to answer papers ; 
a few specimen questions, extracts from the Regulations of the 
Board of Studies, and a list of books. 



THEOLOGY. By the Rev. F. H. Woods, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
Ck)llege. Crown 8yo. cloth, 2«. 6d. {Beady, 

ENTRANCE CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. By S. H. Jeybs, B.A., 
Classical Lecturer at Uniyersity College, and late Scholar of Trinity 
College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d, {Beady, 

HONOUR CLASSICAL MODERATIONS. By L. R Faknbll, B.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College. Crown Svo. doth, 28, 6d, [Beady, 

LITERS HUMANIORES. By E. B. IwAN-MihxEB, BJL, New College. 

[SharUy, 

MODERN HISTORY. By F. S. Pullino, M.A., Exeter College. [Shortly. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. By E. B. Poultok, M.A., Keble College. [ShorOy, 

JURISPRUDENCE and CIVIL LAW. By W. P. Emebton, M.A., 
B.C.L., Christ Church. [In preparation, 

MATHEMATICS.— 7b he arranged for. 
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